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suw 1 ***i irt - -* w ^ * 

PUBLISHER WEEKLY, ON SATURDAY, “dreamy,” “ unpractical,” “abstract” Abolitionists* of 1°^ “j 8 by Pretending to legislate for bcr, until herring” with a vengeance' (Laughter) ’ A ”** i J . ln !Y te Dr. Bartlett was. and get a dose of Cbief-Jostice Taney to have been at that time univer- 

‘ TwoM rr m ™’ ^^ o l^z^ b hh^ 0 right8wUohwhite men are 

r -lCA? ANTI-SLA V ER Y SOCIETY bolstered up by tb/ petitions of the Abolitionists'of The five citizens whom have anckUfe part of the1bk)”(Spp f lau5’ S ““heS LSI? “T° tb a* ^ retur f d with a -- 

■« stitsOffice} 138 Nasriu St., New York, State. I met a Republican leader in these very Streets 8he J ef “° L ^ ^ « Texas for then-jail lees. North writes “ TariffInternal Improvements”- was adminiS^ P , 1Dt ° $5 bou3e - T^ poisou TO THE SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN 

A akd at th* or>icr or th* of Boston, after the election of Mr. Banks was proclaim^ Ch T a, , rman ’ I despise the Republican party (ap- “Woolen Trade Senatorabips ’’ — “Office "-this, startedfromth^honi ’ » T t and en?a K r ' The girl then TRACT SOCIETY, NEW YORK. 

,.. ..**TA ANTI-SLAVERY sociktv, as certain, and asked him wbat he supposed wonld be the ? laD8e ; 1 despise the Legislature; I would not sit in it. that, and the other • and the South scrawls “SLA alittle HonoffLiT’ , Tl’u few bund ( ed y^ 8 off, -- 

PEN ‘tV trth W* St- abvm Arch, Philadelphia. effect; of the vote on Judge Loring. “ We wait to know Ln°v U,ft > e^Hllnst t ? < ^°t) d *5?* 88 wb e° the only honest VERY " over the whole. The South comes to ns with morning, witbab^Uecontuinln^iMn^a^an/' 5?* R w a rr Boston, Jan. 22,1858. 

,07 ‘"rro. 10 «nt. per line each insertion. what you want us to do,” ho replied. Yes, we, the tri- ^hnnktheth„ i.® p^^ealth, the Fede- one thing after another, and says, “ Jf you don’t do this girl took theb^tieandtdd the bovto h«?en hfr'v lh S n E L, W ^ L , IA “ A- H T ALL0CK_ - Drar Sn ~' E arl >’ m 

-T-= umphunt, palpable, State body, having just counted our thefa^orri,fnni n n d „S° f ^ackiisetfo threats in thing, we will call you Disunionists” O, for the pluck tell his mother Mr* p wL^Jr^sickandtf^Zo °J ,i Mt - yea . r 1 6eot y ou > by mail, a letter, of 

-5^= r==r - votes, certain we shall sit in the Governor’s chair in a a Lf, U °.?’ and com pelled it to make peace, of somebody to say, “ Suppose you do 1 ” (Loud cheers.) over direetlv v - 5™' d «? , e wh,cb tbe following is a copy, enclosing a manuscript 

ffleftoms. _ _ month, we wait to know what you want us to do. That M^hu^ttswlshnw °?i faDCti ° D ’ tiV d «-£»* fLn Boater District, who, soui when MrsLrtin in’ titled, “ Duties of Dating Masters .” J 

jj tf.^'ttassasw WrFr 

[psonorww^ j T° nfth. lvtn, thousand petitioners. The labour, the drudgery, the toil, contemntihle hnriW m’ ^ m ?“ 80 d b 7 tbe I 0UDg ’ ke to vote for his son for Governor (laughter). That is pain and alarm increasing rapidly, she cried ont • “ That r1"[°T me V °* rl - ” c< >° T »"‘«°t or’the r-c i t ,. nr .hi, 

ta to come*upon us to give them a pretencefa reason, an X n “^ call ^ruffians that have too decent aname exactly the spirit we want. The spirit that says-” I negro has poisoned me! ’’ “O.BetUhe haskiiledme- g“i£SS £5 

A'M- Sla '! er y * 0 "up nf*1t™^iomnAsTd rf k the excn »- for doing their duty ; and they never begin to do ^ c hJU> blood thl3 ’* ^ HS ' 1 8 do,lar ’' “You are a Disunions 1 ” 1 had a vial of strychnine taken out of my trunk a few the <««,«« ou,; d-cmc»(,«* r ,c * uonof 

% this audience, spoke of it as composed of the it until this outside pressure is brought to bear uron them. Uh a » Massachusetts nghrs. and we me* ma Very likely I am ; but yon shall not have the dollar.” days ago, and if I die, that girl has poisoned mew «,od «u wsat f« ibe tram, 

^nrXu'fo’ive 5 of Massachusetts. He did Massachusetts I claim, therefore, that in respect to State someiginy, , at L? lat « n 8 b “° b ^ e r,1, ig with nothing e'se but legis- “I won’t pay that Judge’s salary.” “Youwill dissolve Screak and spasms now ™cce^«l untHhe neg^o re - To this Kter you have sent me ro 

i*P r ,. h honour. I wish that it were indeed a fair re- this vcrv bodv has been the practical Leoislatnr* of th» ,atl on to aid them. I remember, when 1 had leistre to the Union ! ” “ Perhaps we shall; what of tlia» 7 Wc turned. Mj.-= \t lar-npri to'.i i e- t ■> >• *r-.v u-i»if \i!- hm^v- r * , f n ,aves o n t rotno reply. It is certain, 

100 Z,. lion of Massachusetts. Unfortunately, it is not. Commonweallh of Massachusetts: and l 8 el«im^..rth^ read batoiy, that when the Long Parliament and itB ore- stop just here! We have anchored onr part of the brig: P and she would iumn on her horse and aroniihTV^k! retnmS’t^m^n .n!S^J t ’u 8,,K ? >s been 


It its Office} 138 Ka-v.iu Si., New York, 


Fifth St., above Arch, Philadelphia. 


5ECH OF WENDELL PHILLIPS, < 

n the Massachusetts Representatives’ Hall, Friday ! 
Evening, Ian. 29,1858. ( 


IS much honour. I wlsti tnar, it were maeea a .air re- thjg bod bas beeD the practical teg i5 ] ature / remember, when 1 had leis.re to «ie Union ! ” “ Perhaps we shall; wbat of that ? W, 

SLTntation of Massachusetts. Unfortunately, it is not. Commonwealth of Massachusetts; and 1 claim, further, t . ha f, wben the Dong Parliament and its pre- stop just here We have anchored our part of the brig 

F^f pur work and our purpose in this and in all onr that jf 0 nr wishes had been heeded, if the demands of aL’ n tb ® pre f. nce 01 the first Charles, the W 'f you don t like it, try sailing with the other” ft..ears) 

^ 1 . T , ffI raise Massaebasetts to that level of intelh- « llnDraC f; ca i » Abolitioni«?tq hart Wn otoronitmp^ thing they did on assembling was to vindicate the let somebody stop! 

m^ral P or P < ^ t .tb at into statulL, Charles 8omner wonld not walk. In inlafi f n Sfcf!° Ck 1 ,-° ! I U - Ep,?r30D ’ wbo lw9 Scribed KogUsl 

a fair W^t OMhttotethc |" the 8 ‘ r ^ of Bo,l0n l,><la y- ' Ve said ’ when CLa ; le8 - consideration of matters relating to finance and Jf #0238^ SESPB^SJ ik *» '“i ns K,« 

“is the fairest rep^entotion or wua^ong ^ Jte. ton mobbed onr representative ont of the city—" Mr. tbey t0 | d the monarch that there was nothing for Paf?a- Puritan neck, tbe old spirit of the Cromwellian, that say: 

j^egislatore of worthv representative of a race *v.° ar 0Q ^ bt ^ 1 0e . Dt t0 CbarlestOD, and Massa- men ^ t0 nnt j| t b e y had protected tbe rights of tbe sub- —“ A Massaebasetts maD, we don’t care where be goes 

to thewipe Ot a y chnsetts ought to claim of the General Government that j ec t_ I wish Massaebasetts would take a leaf out; of carries the State with him, and he shall be protected 

^ permittedJo speak m b ^® nr t0 ngj tbe Ma8 J. her citizens shall be protected m every State of the Eoglish history, and remember, that until a black nun Tbe man who has set his foot on Massachusetts soil 


<p just here 1 We have anchored onr part of t he brig; P and she would jump on her horse and arouse tbe neigh- returned’to me in an envelope 'ix-arineMhi?® 1 i b | a3 , beeD 
SirttrSai ^ ^,r ,hDg WiU> tbfl other ’' Uafxcs). bonrs and get a doctor.” Tbe negro caught her by the "American Tract Society,^50 NaJa^ etwtN *7 « 
dv let somebody stop 1 dress, and, m’an excited manner, told her “it was no use, and post-marked “ Jan 20 ’’whirl ^' T ” , 

i luck 1 O . h Lmerkon, who has described English all the doctors io the world couldn't save her.” By the paper bearing these words’ a*d no mo^" N n “ S T ° f 
let „s bore timoebc hpuld reach tbe bedjgam.Mrs. T. was a corpse. taiS. on the within.” m ° re ~ Iso aclJOn 


“fe tbe Litest ba^iust 1Dobl f d 0DI ; re P re8eD,at ’ v e ont of the city-" Mr. they told the monarch that therTwas nothing for Paf4- Puritan neck, the old spirit of tbe Cromwellian, that says bon^TasThe pretenaeo.wnenlnedueretr WgcrmMnf^, T ^m ‘ h^anse on the nn l ' ?-— — r . 

Tpjpjslatare of the C ° D,m0 “ i "F altb ’ “J ntati ve of a rnTe Hoar 0Q ? ht to ,>e 881)1 back t0 Charleston, and Massa- meat t0 do until tbey had protected the rights of tbe Sub- A Massachusetts man, we don’t care where be goes, from the doctor ; also that a long continued and frequent to tbem-becanse. on tbe only former oceauon^heu wS " 
SB t0 ‘l-jrik fb? 5611 ? oogbt tO 'claim of the General Government that jec t I wish Massachusetts would take a leaf oubof carries the State with him, and he shall be protected, intimacy existed between Porter and the negro girl bad bus nws tytber, yon wrote me a courteous letter, 

^ T er I*i®' ued , 8P jf i' i hS to us the MasL ber citizens shall be protected n every State of tbe -English history, and remember, that until a black min The man who has set his foot on Massachusetts soil, . The counsel for the accused having: waived bis right to 8 ^’ esteem,your brother m Christ, 

^ets io this hall. R is a > Un ! i on - I he answer of the politicians of that day was, can stand in tbe streets of Charleston, and claim prottc- neither Dred Scott decisions, nor Lemmoa cases, nor any introduce testimony in defence until the final trial the Wil iam A. Hallock, Secretary 

^ttsAnb-Sl^SocetMbat wtenm comemto “ We don’t know how it is to be done.” We replied- iiob a3 a citizen of Massachusetts, as well as V|P. cumber of prwiavery judges at Washington can drag him girl was committed to answer the charge of murder at the ^P^bcwdvw,,y«^bave fa.ledtog.vezMe.ther of the 
nor Capitol-’ 010 °«» Capitol-tbe coloured man comes „ When fatherg djd not bD0W what wag t be done ’ Q back a ain j » j kaow that; ap p r0a che8 Disunion ; but April term of the Circuit Court. two items of information which i requested, and since I 

2tb us (applause). I upderstaud hat a gallan and in the quarrel betwixt them and the British Government, monwealtb and^notan A^UionM a ” fanatic ”dw- we need it at home. Having been apprised of the certainty of her conviction am ignorant whether this uncivil method of returning my 

Srned member of the Legislature that meets in.thishall 4bey went up Bunker HiH, and found out I” (Applause.) ing out at’the top ofhis lungs until be wakens up fifim »A practical body, this Massachusetts Anti-Slavery and punishment, she has made a full confession, deeply tract was tbe act of the Publisbmg Committee or some 
gooetinies, imdertook to eay, , , enhmioaion Until Massaebasetts comes to some decision, until sbe the dost of Banker Hill or 'the old Granary Buiial Society. It has written all its requests on the statate-book. implicatios Porter, the husband of tbe deceased. She ^.n^^b^rSj Or whether you bave failed to perform 

Disnniomsts come here. With due subm.^.on comeg to tfae decigion (hat sbe wiu make jQt Q roa ^ s^me tod vwhos’worthv of 1776 (appfaufeT Yon know what the coon said to Captain Scott: “ If it ™ys that Porter has been trying to get her to kill Mrs. 7™ ° ffi8 i a ‘ dut y of !a >' lr >g «» before them, 1 resort to this 

to tbe frallant and learned member of the whe re. and refuse tn snhmit n^r L ' ,r0Dna » som eDoay wno is wortoy oi i n o^appiause^ r „ Thft p r 0P several months, tbreatemne: to kill her if she did method of addressing you; the rather, since the thing* 


larDed memoer ui kuo n . ... tuey went up J3UDKer mil, and iound out: ( Applause.) ino* out at the ton of his lun^s until he wakens ud fipm 'A practical body, this Massaebasetts Anti-Slavery aDa puuisuuiem, sue uua maue » iu.i iwnww,.uccuiy . . , x uuiramug- ^omamiee or some 

=otDetiroc* s , nmiei-took t° 'Lia y Until Massachusetts comes to some decision, until she the dust of Banker Hill or 'the old Granary Buibl Society. It has written all its requests on the statute-book, implicating Porter, the husband of tbe deceased. She ^.m^mberSj Or whether you bave failed to perform 

,^Tave Disnniomsts come here. With due subm.^.on comeg to the decigjon (hat gbe wiu D)ake jQt . “ e 0081 o^Bunto H 11, b IW Yon / now the c00n H l0 CaptaIn 8cott . “ If it says that Porter has been trying to get her to kill Mrs. J™ official duty of laying it before them, 1 resort to this 

Mr^President, to tbe gallant and lear'red member of the where> and refuse to submit, she will never do anything ^ rouod - Bomebody w^ho wor^y ot l ib fappmnsey Qaptoln John Scott, I will come down.” Tbe P. for several months, threatening to k.ll her .f she did ™^ b °d of '•Mtmtng you ; tbe rather, since the things 

Sy that usually meets here, he does not own the State agaiD3t tbe S i ave Power. Snppose she had taken her J am f lad we are here ' . Il f 13 P°.f' ble that 80me A o( ™ Legislature may just as well “ come down ! - (Applause.) not; that P. told her that he wonld bear with it no wh.cb have been done, and the things which have not 

£2* (cheers). It belongs to me as we I as to him. It 8tand then . Suppose she bad »&_«■ We send no Sena- echws of oor voices may last until to-morrow, and stm Tb f 3 body wili y t write the epitaph of a recreant Judge longer if she didn’t kill his wire ; that that was the last been done•. by the American Tract Society for two years 

b.|oogs tothe citizens of the State; it belongs to all tor or Representative to Congress, we admit no Custom- tbe dormant legislature that goes to sleep here day ater q( . p rob J te ,J big body willyet, over or through tbe time be would ask her ; if sbe refused, he would cut her past, must have suggested to many or the remonstrants 

Jmtby and law-abiding citizens, for house officer to our ports, until tbe rights of Massacbn- da 7 (cheer 8 ). 1 alk of. B ; sa°'on!-we have: not,yet fot dQpreme Court benchj annihilafe the Dred Scott decision, throat-or words to that effect He gave her strychnme against its P«wlavery course tbe idea which caused this 

nriinary purposes; and the Legislature that grants ns citjzeng are p r 0tected j n tbe ™ rt 0 f Qbarleston, 10 tbat - I want somebody on the floor of Congress to -phis body, over or through the Supreme Court bench of and told her how to nse it; had nothing against Mrs. P., tract to be written—ol which I sbali presently speak more 
£ ball is no more than the guardian constable who South Carolina, as ?he Constitution guarantees them pro^ staD<1 ?P 3ad refas f 10 P a * ^“ dge -'^. an h '- 8 8alnry ‘"I judges, wfil yet make Massachusetts too hot grouod for and believed she was a good woman, bat she feared P. at engt b an d be correctness or incorrectness of 

L^Fanenil Hall and opens its doors. I came here w te ction”-do yon snppose the Slav! Power would have returning Margaret Garner, the noblestAmer.canwoE»n J tbe g slavfrb J ter t0 tread . it is written qn the graves at wonld kill her, and done it to save her life. ' 7 oHte top,® for consbhMr 

of no conditions of forbearance; I came here as a g0 ne any farther ? Suppose Massachusetts bad done as tbat lh,s f oe rat.on has produced (loud applause). 1 Plymontb it is written iu the dust of Bunker Hill; it is She says Porter came to see her, at her master’s, on the tmn and action at your next annnal meeting, 

citizen of Massachusetts, just as much entitled to make John Quinc Adamg ad ^ sed wben Texas wag annexed _ want somebody to stand up and instead ot declaim.og wr ' tfen , n ’ 8am Adamg at)d Jobn Haocock . TreB30n in oigbt after tbe poisoning, and told her not to be uneasy; . Yonr Society-theexprwsion is peculiarly appropriate, 

these walls echo with the cry of Disunion as any other 8uppose she had gajd> „ We wj „ Dever come fato that against governmental interference m Kansas, refuse to ^ ^ ,_ Jt m crQ ont jn tbfa geDerition Mark that the doctors were going to take the stomach out and since yon and the other officials who were hired to per- 

crythatcan be raised by the craven spirit of an office- aenate-Honse as long as a Texan Senator sits there P a Y tb e bills. That is constitutional, and Yaokee (laagb- wordg | if yon do not pnt it on the statute-book to- send it to Lonisville to be examined; but tbey would find form certain specified departments of service in it have of 

holder or a Democrat (loud applause). I address, indeed, do you suppose the Slave Power wonld have gone on with *")■ 1 want.Republicanism to begin its resistanceto d / y> you wiU i n t ime -those of you wbo belong to this no poison in it-it bad lodged in ber throat, and they late usurped authority to decide and control its whole 


hdder or a Democrat (loud applause). I address, indeed, do you suppose the Slave Power wonld have gone on with t » r )- 1 went.Republicanism to begin its resistanceto da y, you will in time-those of you wbo belong to this no poison in it-it bad lodged in ber throat, and tbey late usurped authority to decide and control its whole 
what ought to be the representative booy of Massachu- tbe Compromise Measures, aod tbe outrages in Kansas ? slavery by refusing to furnish it with the seven regimeits tbttt meet8 bere to-morrow. We came here, never would find it. Other matters of minor interest act.on-has printed, with the original intention of distri- 

Bit.; and I hope, wben we have met a few years longer, Neveri Snppose ghe gboold 15 « We do DOt it asksfor; and when the bills come in, refuse to pay them, an | asked for the repeal of tbe marriag e law, and they were detailed in her confession. bating, as one of your officml publications, a hook called 

that we shall make this properly a legislative body. recognise the Dred Scott decision as law, and we mean '[ the y are voted over their heads I don t care whether i aagbedatu3; it is wiped off the statute-book. Wecame It was shown that Porter bought strychnine last Au- Duties of Masters. Since it « proved tbat the princi- 
I remember—or rather, I have heard, for it was before to place on the bench of this State each men as will tram- the J 80ccecd 10 checking the wneels of government hr an(J agkgd lhat tbg rjgbtg of co i oure d men in the cars be gust—that he is dissolute and unrestrained in bis morals; pal portions of this book (if not the whole of it) were 

I came upon tbe anti-slavery platform—what brought us pie it under foot, Union or No Union ”—do you snppose uot; they may be in the minority, and be outvoted (p 3ecare d to them. They laughed at us. Charles Francis and, many other corroborating circumstances being written by clerical d JtTders of riavery, resident io slave- 

dint into this ball. . It was the insult of Gov. Everett’s the Lemmon case will go on, and be decided in the same c v « r y pallet; but I want them to begin . You remeu- A d ams ba d a wiser prognostic, and he advised them to brought to light, throwing suspicion on him, he wus holding btates.aud using their influence there to sustain, 

recommendation that we should be sent to the State tone? Never! As long as the North is of her present ber Bailie Nicol Jarvie tells MacGregor, when they mett - e|d Tb did We came to ask for the rights of yesteiday arrested and placed in confinement until Mon- 103 ‘ ead of lo overturow, that wicked “ institution,” and 
Prison • aod the Commonwealth brought ns here (ap- temper, and says, “ Gentlemen, we will resist yon, bnt 10 tb ® P rl80n - lLmt bad it not been himself be would have co | oured cb ndren in the schools. A prominent Repub- day next, when he will pass an examining trial. Public that these documents have already, for years, been circa- 

phase). It was George Lunt’s recommendation, from when you carry your point, we will submit ”; of course, ae*«d the beat man m the Highlands. You would hare lioan of tbe gtate, at the head of the Committee, said to opinion is very decided in the belief of Porter’s guilt. lated m those States, as one ot the recognised and 


ukase). It was George Lunt’s recommendation, from when you carry yonr point, we will submit ”; of coarse, ^'“td the best man in the Highlands, 
vonder Senate Chamber, that we should be indicted ; and tbey will carry every point they can. Where they cannot consin, replies the chieftain. I 

the result was, we occupied the Speaker’s chair (renewed bully, they will buy. You know that, instead of eighty- ® an Pa^y 10 try- I want to see the p 


n. I want the Repubjt- 
the pluck of the blood- | 


“ I know what you ask is law; but you shall no£ 
e it.” It is on the statute-book 1 Well, we shall put 


•nnlause). It is the way in which anti-slavery has always 3e ven thousand dollars, of which we hear so much just hound that at least fries to Bpring at the throat; and il it gevera j things more there (loud cheers), 
tikes its upward step-some inordinate manifestation of now, the Government at Washington has eighty-seven falls - 1 g»ve it credit for tbe attempt. Here is a ... 


and sluggish conrage of Massachusetts into an effort to cour 
open her eyes and recognise ber true children. will 

My friend, Theodore Parker, ventured to fancy what and 


n effort to coarse, such a Government can. The only policy that “d only once have they stopped the supplies, and 
will pwr phppkmotp it is the nnliev that navs “ThiU far backed out of it. Even Governor Chase, of Ohio, 


LIFE ON THE PLANTATION. 


_ approved devices for keeping the slaves in subjection, it 

FRIGHTFUL TRAGEDY. appears tbat tbe meaning of this title is—Duties of slave- 

From The Louisville courier, Jan. 23. masters or slaveholders. Since it fs also plain, by your 

A few days since, Mr. 0. A Vancleave, a wealthy own confession, that the decision temporarily to withhold 

farmer of Marion Connty, corrected a negro woman for tb ' 8 book from circulation was owing to accidental cir- 

Bome offence. Tbe husband of the slave, wbo was also cumstancra, and not to any dissatisfaction with its con- 
owned by Vancleave, bearing of it, on Thursday addressed teDl8 - 1 sha j! look al it with reference to its original 


• checkmate it the nnlieu that savu Thiis far backed out ot it. Even Utrternor Chare, ot Uhio, pro- owned bv Vancleave hearimr of it. on Thursdav addressed ten is, i snail iook at it witb reterence to its original 

farther - here we stopV’^ There Is’a story told claimed tbat act of stopping the supplies the boldest and BARBAROUS WHIPPING OF A FEMALE SLAVE. big mastar jn an jm’paden/manner concerning it, and acceptance (implied in the act of printing), and shall 

the Cape of a mate quarrelling with his captain, most effectual act ever attempted in the history of the From The st. Louis Evening New., Jan. 21. finally raised an axe, threatening to split his bead open, make a few comments upon its character, and upon tbe 


mT But a ^’’s a u n ppole tbSGeniusof Prophecy bad touched his bat.andsaid^ “ Captain Spooner! my part’ tion for the abolition of slavery in the District Ye. wi tnes^s were examined at great length, and we are able but afterward untied 7 so as’to take his coat off. The * re3pect,0 ff the P 03ili c 0 and char- 

lifted un the cu’rtahfoF the future, and pointed out a of the brig is anchored” (laughter and applause). When and if they believe the Constitution to be an anti-slavery t0 give merely a narrative, extracted from their testimony momeD t he was at liberty, he quickly drew a huge butcher’s ac ^ * >laV(5k > °‘ dl ^ 3 - 

adder 0 fiebt than that. Supm,* she LI said to some Massachusetts 6 ays, with regard to this constant drifting mstrument (as they say they do) then et thembnng* The charge was against Ludwig Peters John Peters and knife from hig bogoID) and , with a savage yell, rushed ^ are men and'women,vho, without any pretence 

Wioe euthusiastic admirer of Massachusetts, some boy, towards pro-slavery submission, “ My part cf the Union a bill to abolish slavery in the Carol.oas. Why don| Mary Peters, for barbarous and cruel treatment of a npoc his you- Henry, and plunged it to the hilt “ I f n ^L ° 

called Christian State; you shall seeit executed in forms past events, we mean to be up to the level of the urgent } " .. .' . .- is ma critical condition without regard w their ooojugd, paionial or filialrelar 

fedigurtion «f w : i,;: u p e an effort ... ol blows which the ....- .• ■ death. When the facts! tie^human*beiMScalied'al 

iSU ta tteGwerwir’a tLir’of your Commonwealth a 212 Fahrenheit, let loose some new atrocity, to ro^e at)d ,, wi n u0 twe.uy, thirty, perha h concluded were caused bv some one whipping ahorse. became known m L .. >n, t was with great difficulty “m mu«* S^ev ttetmM^bSro 

^who fatd thlb^rtLs effrontery to say to the mer- them forget the other. The r^son why the exceedingly fif u , discuss slat question. Tb. ltepal ii- rhfc blows were very violent, and continued for two hours lbat the ca!m and law ,1 , . -iiizens could restrain the ? P d °“ ^ “ d ““- b j“ efth/r amlvelv m 

chants of New York (Republican as be was) that he had weak £, on oa n party will have triumphed-triumphed for what? wilbout intermission. Thesoun d onheblows^w found from lynching tbe murderer upon tbe spot. lhe i a | 3 an ° d customs, te Church and Btatelby 

gwistr 1 •. —r —killed by heitslave ltjcy. 

publican party, that claims to bear up most honourably cities in Kansas. Andeven now, ‘ 5 tb “ £iz are Aalt-Slui er y rioc v ‘ *“ '•*«' fence and looked through the cracks, aud there »wM» Thg Galveston (Texas) News of the 5th mat. has the Ma8terB> .. ® the t B mct ’ iD qu P tion cal)a tbem) have 

the banner of the Commonwealth, afraid either to repu- weak,I venture ld =P“ dlc t’that m thi^ee years 1the se world . ^ uc 13 10 make Massachusetts a decent State Petera ( a i arg e and powerful woman), with a rawhide m follow - 1Dg . very urgent and important duties to perform, prominent 

diate tbe sentiment or to acknowledge it—smothering it, of Cuba, or the reo^n ng of lb e Africanslat d1, ^ t0 live iD , and to be buried iu; and she never will be ber band , lashing a naked girl, whose hamb were ti^ „ 0n Sunday morning a cold-blooded murder was com- am ^ ng g bicb is tbe immediate withdrawal of their influ- 

wben the sneech came to be printed in Massachusetts, by make Kansas an old story , and when we 8 ‘ unlil Charles Remond shall be just as much protected behind her, and who was lying upon the grouod. Mrs. 5tted at tbe Columbia House iu this city, the victim e a d especially their personal cooperation, from the 

kmpiugi?^ageneral asseriion, that be ‘ bad no quarrel in1880,.rf any speaks^entur^ to *•***££•£ as the most popular Mayor in the city of Boston. Pe ters’s foot wasupon the girl’s neckand she was laying beiag Mrs . Donghertya young, womantwenty-three ““’mwhmbma.slains tffistyranny^ ’ 

with the Compromise Measures of 18501’” It is a will be thonghttrite,^ r °^ e ^roooee, what are laws worth? They are only nmsanres for on the lashes with all her force. Sbe then grew bred, and year8 of ag c, the wife of the proprietor ot f the1 hotel,and It tbeu becomes natural to inquire whether a book on 

(avonrite project, this of concealing enormities by lumping cussing the fresher atroeilLira.3f the 1diay^ P opose, ]ar men . tbey are only in their way. Govern- ca i led her husband a brother, John Peters, and by her tbe murderer her slave Lucyja Degress ot 50 years. This the .. Du ties of Masters,-” with this prominent a D d primary 

them, especially with the Republican party, that UDder- therefore, to act upon tk ® aggr X t >?oM who comes ment is a necessary nuisanre-notb.ng else; and the more directions he whipped the girl m the same manner for wa8 bougbt by Mr. Dougherty four or five weeks do ty left out of it, is not as defective, and thus as obieil 

takes toreorerent the anti-slavery of Massachusetts. M7 the Legislature to.pass an act, that any-onewho^cornea u can pQt it 0Qt 0 f the way, the better. The only nearly two hours. The witnesses stated that the stripes ag0>aDd since that time has repeatedly run off and secreted t ionable, aa-the play of Hamlet with Hamlet left out of 

friend who P occuoied this desk bo ably and worthily at into this State, brmgmg here a pe^ 00 with ® thing that justifies its existence is not the protection ol on ber back could not be counted, they were so many, b g rgelf for geveral d ays together, aDd while at work has . or tfae QospeUf Christ with Christ left out of it 

firabtold vou the^haracterof Fu^itive-Slave-bill Mason, hold him as a slave, even with his eoDsent—andsach e 8 Afabot LawreDCej honoured, respected, with and that ber back and shoulders were like a mass of raw ^ impudent toward her master and mistress, and j f tb ^ comea natural to inquire whether in ad- 

K? authority for will bring, tbe; moment the Supreme.^“ rt b “ P^eJite of friend8> hig coffers running over with gold be flesh . Tb e blood was streaming from her. She uttered ha3 ^d /determinalion to act as rebellious as possi- dt “ ipg%us Su?^engaged i^an evU aud vicio^ 

•ajiog) that the very Legislature that meets in this hall, judgment in the Lemmonc ^-^ could protect himself. The white men you meet.n no sound but a lowmoan, andthey ble. A week before the murder, sbe suddenly disappeared, caUi n g g 0 ? function, with ad^nitions which, however just 

afraid to nay his bill at tbe Revere House for the wine sand dollars fine, and imprisonment at l ea8t 000 y°ar m h do not ne ed your protection. Ihe men who circum3 tance that sbe was gagged. Alter the whipping but wag at ]ast foun d under tbe bouse, and, when ordered d ® j themselves, constantly and thoroughly tm- 
Wwhose “**Dutch^couraLe” he insulted Massachusetts, the commou jail (loud applause). And we propose 0 ^ are ^ hated( the de8piB ed, the trembling ftgi- C€a8ed , John Peters stooped down to unt.e tbe girls out by her maneFi re fused to come until he went in after XL° 

lumped it and naid it intbe gross ? Do you know that add, in order to meet snob a case as that which recen y another government; the men whom it is the band8 and had great difficulty in doing so, because they bgr wben gbe darted ou t before him, and, catchmg up a PJ addressed “ To Swearers’’ or “ To Gam- 

fftyuilvit^glt who ^me to Iram Virginia transpired at Uwrrce, we mean to ask (we W ^reat of everybiHy to.oppress Tbe law that pro- were tied so tightly. billet of wood, struck at him a severe blow, which he lor- ble V^dgi^SentprS of 

iown the throat of Massachusetts on Bunker Hill, was tical dreamers ) that the Le S ia ’a ture w‘11 be ^ d tecls tbe m justifies its existence; the law that doM not appeared to be benumb^. Mr. Peters toen commenced tuaately „ arde d off. She attempted to fire the house, and aud fruga ii ly , but say nothing about the abandonment of 

Paid for his visit bv the State?—paid by men who dared enough to say that when a man brings into this C „ rotec t them is an unmitigated nuisance. The statute- (ashing her again, to make; ber rise quicker. very nearly succeeded in burning it down. Itwasim- 8WearjDg _^ betber f .[£ q’ rac t Society is fulfilling 

Ml act it down in 7 he records of P the Commonwealth, as monwealtb a person hitherto held as a slave.hethall, Qf MaESacb usetts tbat does not protect the rights Alter receiving instructions from the Court, thej»7 possi bl e to control her while she had the use of her limbs, itg c0D8 f itati0Da i f un eti 0 I of promoting “ tbe interests oi 

dared not ret down Mr. Speaker Banks’s admission before entering the State, record upon tbe records of the of the coloured man is an unmitigated nuisance. Ibe rel ired, and in a short time return^ with a verdict of aad she was consequently put into the stocks every night vital godlineaa and sound'morality,” by puDlishing such 
rid, regato to the Fugitive SlavTbill in so ma D y words, County Court of his place of residence, or, upon arriving nment that nD d e rtake8 to exist, and does not mete gui i ty agalD st John Peters and Mary Peters, and ten- during tbe ia8t week On bunday morning, at 10 o clock, ^ M lbege 

but luLed it in the mass—a favourite measure of this here, in the Supreme Court of .the Commonwealth, a cer- g tioQ to every 0De 0 f those from whom it c aims tenC ed them each to pay a fine of 81,000, and to be lm- gbe wag Bt work m the kitchen with two young German lf tbjg ^ iadeed a mode of c0DstnJcting tracta 


which this tyranny is maintained. 

There things being so, it is plain that slaveholders 
(“ Masters,” as the tract io question calls them) have 
very urgent and important duties to perform, prominent 
’ among which is tbe immediate withdrawal of tbeir influ- 


taid for his visit hv the State?—paid by men who dared enough to say tnat w^en a man urmg» inn, ~ orotect them is an unmitigated nuisance, mi lashing her again, 10 maae net itse w. very nearly succeeded in miming it down. 11 wus ilu- 8Wear j D(f _ wbetber f gav - tbe T rac t Society is fulfilliDS 

Ml ret it down in 7 the records of P he Commonwealth, as monwealtb a person hitherto held as a s'ave.hethall, of Ma6Sacbu8et ts tbat does not protect the rights After receiving instructions from the Court, the Jury possible t0 C0Dt rol her while she had the use of her limbs, itg c0D8 f itati0Qa i function of promoting “ tbe interests of 

the? dared not set down Mr. Speaker Banks’s admission before entering the State, record upon the records of the of the coloared man is an unmitigated nuisance. Ibe rel ired, and in a short time retur “ ad w)th l a Y ® r n d i 4 ° f and she was consequently pat into the stocks every mgbi vital god a ue33 aud sound'morality,” by puDlishing such 

rJrtrd to the Fugitive SlavT bill in so ma D y words, County Court of his place of residence, or, upon arriving nment that nDde rtake8 to exist, and does not mete gui i ty against JobD Peters and Mary Peters, and ten- during tbe la8t week . Q a baBday morning, at 10 o clock, ^ M lhege . 

but uLed it in the mass-a favourite measure of this here, m the Supreme Court of the Common wealth.aoer- ction t0 every 0De 0 f those from whom it claims tenced them each to pay a Ain of tWOT, <u°d to ta tm- she was at work in the kitchen with two young German lf tbig ta iDdeed a proper mode of constructing tracts 

SepabS body that owns Massachusetts 1 tffied deed of emancipation, to inure to tile benefit of such P doeg not justify its existence in the sight of prisoned in the connty jail for^ one Jear-the highest g i r!8j preparing dinner when Mrs;. Dougherty entered and ia re lauou to alaveholdingTit further becomes natural to 

The gallant Ld learned member from Newbnryport person, whenever such a one choosy to claim it. We H ^ ye “ j meaQ just wbat I say. I am using language penalty of the law a "“‘ p J “T sent one of the girls (Ann Keise) up stairs to make the l lr(; whetber tbe Bame melbod migb t not be applied to 

undertook to say that we should soil this hall by discuss- will not only make the air of Massachnseas too pure for jagtified by the Everest and closest logic. I mean, with wa3 made by defendante ® oaD |^ a “i beds, and the other (Mary Keise) into the dining-room to ^ function3 or ^ Following out this idea, I 

leg Disunion here I think it would Dot be soiled by a slave to breathe, but, having once breathed it, it shall J 6 ^ ration and that of the friends who gather in appea l was then taken to the bupreme Court, and be alleod lhe bab y. As tbe latter went out, Lucy, the black te a tract entitled “ Duties of Dancing-Masters,” in- 
Smssing a mere qn«iti0D of dollars and cents, when it be on record in the Supreme Court, as evidence of his hal .^ make it possible for the blackest and newest defendants recognised in tbe sum ot 82,000 each for their womaDi told her t0 ebat the door, wben she did, leaving culoali npon them what every “ evangelical Christian » 

touches so important a point of State self-respect aa that, freedom (loud cheers). , T fugitive from Carolina to walk up aDd down the streets appearance. _ Mrs. Doogherty and the rervant alone. In a few mmutes w m abow w be dnties, only saying nothing about the 

The two friends who have preceded me have exhausted, Now, that is very practical legislation.Nom n g d write b is name on his forehead! (Loud Still Further Cbdeltt by thk same Parties. The Lucy opened the door and called Mary back. A search ^mquLbmeDt of their occupation, but tacitly implying, 

>ud very worthily and proiLly, their indignation npon deny that it is within the recognised constitutional lawo “'^use.) . „ . St. Louis Democrat of Feb. 1, says: was instituted, and the body of Mrs. Dougherty was ofl ^ C0Qtr tbat it cau ^ 8ued a8 the businte3 0 f 

South Carolina tor the blowwhich was aimed at Charles the nation. If the decision m the Itemmon case shall app^ hag told ns that be kn0W3 a man in Salem Qq Satarday evening last, about eight 0 clock, officer foaD d in the extern It appears that as soon as Lucy ljfe> , n coutor i lil y with the character and dnties of a 

Sumner. South Carolina did not strike Charles Sumner, upset it, wait until it does ; and when ? wbo did not dare to write “ Salem ” alter his name m a Q uig l e y arrested on ihe levee, between Locust and Olive wa3 left alone with her mistress an altercation ar^e, tbe chri8tiaD To show how this idea is carried out in my 

This very State House struck him. It is an old maxim, a Supreme Court that will, for ooc ®’ aad ® rlak ® 1 „ a ■ „ l t Southern city. I am ashamed to write “ Boston after slreetg) a naked negro girl, about twenty years of age. woman seized the hatchet and struck two or three terrible j wU1 quote two para g rapbs ( roin j t 

us old as 7 Machiavelli, that" power, safely defied, touches Massachusetts law against ite aud if the c^egora agat whgQ j recall tbe pa8t te n years of her history. I Her appearance gave evidence that sbe_ had bren badly blows upon the head of Mrs. Dougherty, ca08) °g d • “ Finally, is tbe acquaintance you have, and the influ- 

‘to downfall.” When South Carolina took Samuel Hoar, us, place it on record, as AJfien said of h» coa JjL ’ mean to labour until, when I make my tour through the ^3^0. Her back was covered with _resh aod bloody she theD dragged the body into the pum p-room ence you exert, wild other danciug-maslere, so used as to 

toe representative of Massachusetts, and mobbed him out that if Massachusetts is a slave, she mat l“s la f® ^ States, I shall be proud to write the name of. my city as gripes, into which salt aDd flour had been sprinkled to thrust the body into th^isteru. Two cute were fo improve and benelit them? Some of tbem, it is to be 

of Charleston^cd tbraby legislative enactment, shut slave to the very last. 1 fL 0 th ®Tn 8 ^Ifri,eS?inreme targe as Jobn Hancock’s, so that it can be read from d ^ em np and prevent suppuration. The officer took on the head o^the deceased, one above the left temple_am) fearedj are UQre generaie men, caring only for worldly 

her door against a sister State'fnd has not heard as much tional aggression wrtttejon1 the :record!* ° J ?= ta Bwton to New Orleans ; but it will only be when the t the P olice office, where she was furnished with an tbe other on the skuU, just above the centre of the fo fr pleasure8) regardless of the Saobath, and indifferent to the 

M a lUp aSt such L atrocity, it was a fitting sequel Court; and the ast, the toughest, the most obstinate ^ ^ ^ depreggedi tbe Dewe8t fugitiT e f r0ln t0 cover her nakedness and wounds. She bead , and either sufficient to caote ^11 On1 one srfe ^ Bible Jg JQur demeaQ0Ur aul0Dg lbem adapted l0 cbeok 

to such an "act, that Bhe should suike your Senator in his protestant against Pa-ker willed an oppressed race shall no sooDer ret his foot on Boston beloDged w Mrs. Peters, living on Sixth street between 0 f the neck was a spot havmg lhe a PP^ an !? ° b . w there faults and lead them to thmk of tbe interests of 

chair. If Massachusetts does not know hoy to protect Massachusetts man (sapplause). Mr- Pa-ker d streets than he wiU kiss the very pavements lhat insure I Fra nklin avenue and Wash streeU. She said she had pre8 sure of the thumb or fingers as though she had been t beir immortal souls? Do you lovite tbem, as opportu- 


snau no sooner act ui= iww uu 1 i. K i 0Daed ^ j^rs. reters, living uu oiau. or - -t™- —■ —o — ,, mere lauiis anu icau luclu lv ; 

1 kiss the very pavements that insure Frank ij n aveDue and Wash streets. She said she had pressure of tbe thumb or fingers, as though^ sne liaa Deen tbfcif immottal sou j 3 ? j) 0 you 


c^ry one of her eitizenT she must not expert any P one of that the mosU.bst.nate of the ®^ l f^, na ^ aI t dD f Tohll bim protection (loud cheers). 1 do not think that much. terribly whipped, aud that she was tryiug to escape choked. Lucy was arrested and is in jail. njty o£fergj t0 aC( . 0[Upany you to tbe church or the preyer- 

citizens to be safe^^The difficulty is, Massachusetts John Bull. Well, we are toe.{^f v hands (cheers) The old Quakers who had a special and secret.cellar at from her crQel misties3 . = ■ '■ meeting which you are accustomed to attend ? Do you 

never had anv anti-slavery method ; she has never Boll; wehavegot Bunker Hill m onr vey A ^ N Bedlord in which to conceal tbe fngitive slaves wbo Tb - u the ^ ^irl, we believe, whose brutal treat- ANOTHER FACT FUR JUDGE TANEY. select some of them, from time to time as the special sub- 

‘etoned.as she “irttothe recommendation of this Mr. Parker said that 8“““f r wasanoDter ana went tberej were very good me n in their way I honour ment wa8 recently made the subject of jud.c.al mvest.ga- ANUinEri --- jects of prayer ? Do you offer to lend them such oevo- 

Mawlavery society which has always, as we think, more cultured spirit than either of tbe^AdamsM wnq p lhem . lhey did a no ble work; but I thmk they did a tion before the Criminal Court of this city, which ranked From Ti™ Ev«ung Pott. tional books, or such religious newspapers as are most 

toured herthe true method ceded him in the benate. «WareruDlea. any half-way work. I waut Massachusetts to send a mes- in a ver ji ct against Mr. aud Mrs. Peters, of 81.000 fine The following article from a correspondent of a London dear to your own heart? Do you introduce to your mm- 

. The gallant and learned’ member was pleased to say not to weigh carefully, with the ®P°™“"y 18 ? ’ th ' gage 0 ut all over the Union, that she is just that and Qne year . g impr isoDment each, from which judgment dated p^is, November 17, 1790, is both curious liter, or to other pious friends, such of them as seem dig- 

to*t this Society dragged Massachusetts at its heels. I words ofpraiseto so d “t aDd ^ on ? 0r ^ t gtdi j ^ot I^she sits in that Congress, she sits there only to cheeky they appealed , and are now under bonds ot 82,000 each. ^§Y Mtructive . Itshows.at least, that the democracy posed to profit by serious conversation 6 ud direct personal 

to»uk him for the comnliment ■ it is very true. I am Senator from Massachusetts. No But stoi, mate the Stave Power. Sbe shall not be bribed by any 6ince vbat time they have continuedI to abuse the girl of Lafayette, and of the politicians of that day with appeal concerning the state of their souls? In sbort, is 

^tohiar with these halls when occupied by a very different but remember that the pohttcaiparty t “ att ^ ck tariff on cotton, by any increased duties on woollen; she witb as much barbarity as before. The neighbours say wboin be sympathized and associated, was of a very dif- your whole walk and conversation so guided aa to show 

^yfrom oursTaadl knowwehaVe never time here, connected hasnever, to1 myknowledge, tegun to attacx ghaU not bribed b y any sort of trade or barter. She tbat t0 keep outeiders from witnessing further cruelties, “ qJu/ from that of our times. It shows, too, that you have been with Jesus and lefrned of Him? If 

^Pt the last time, on a bootless errand. Everything the Blave system 00 ^A ° . L 1Kausas Societv; it is shall go there for one great purpose—to checkmate the thg crackg o{ thB fence 8Urr qundiog the yard have been C0Qtrary t0 lbe declaration of Chief-Justice Taney, tbat not, 1 pray you to think of there things, and to decide 

have ever asked of this body, but one, is now on its Slavery Society—it is not an - „ y 0 ’ciety. Federal Government on this question, and adT ^ at ^, 1 8 D ailed up, and that tbe girl is now taken down into the Qegroes did bave r j gbta wb j cb white men then felt bound without longer delay, whetber you will still leave there 

•totute-book. Men say that this Anti-Slavery Society is not a Territory Societytenacitvto^our origi- with the mad, one-idea energy tbat hen 0 ™. 63 ^ ' cellar out of sight, where she is1 subjected to.punishments g ^ The Paris correspondent thus proceeds; momentous duties unperformed.” 

S ota practical bodv 7 that it is an abstract, fanatical, We have clung with umntermitted tenacityito cm ^or.g f d0 Uar to the Government; refute eve^r ap- d , t0 any sbe b as previously endured island or st. iwmmgo arVthirtj thou^ad people, *** ****** 

mystol S Mr! P^rident, tbe statute-book nal purpose-THE slxve. ^JmLZhotch^ pointment to office, whetber the man is a Clifford, know gy gome meauB gbe escaped the houre, and was look- ^ “ Time is short, the judgment approaches, eternity is at 

^. s a aiff/rent stmy 7 The history of this Society is beat know, when the dogs ’ across ing no taw, or a Curtis, who has exhausted the leat0)n | i ng out, doubtless, for some chance to get across the river, to «n. .nd.tai^o^i! bat hand. Be not slothful in well doing. There is a time to 

on the statute-book of Massachusetts, aDd that aDd cannot be drawn off, drag a red he ° , .. 0 f the taw ; vote nobody irto office; let the machinery wbeD arre3 ted. We understand from IheAnzieger that j a ,t that th4 reould be represented, sent tbeir deput.e. to P»rL, pray , as well as a time to dance. Yonr occupation iu Ufa 


S'. 8 a different stoVy The history of thU Society is beat know, when lbe dogs, too earnest , louowtue D0 law , or a Curtis, who has exhausted the learning ing out> doubt less, for some chance to get across the river, b nt ban d. Be not slothful in well doing. There is a time to 

!? ll, en on the statute-book of Massachusetts, and that aDd caDnot be drawn off, drag a red h ° . tb 0 f the taw ; vote nobody irto office; let the machinery wben arrested. We understand from IheAnzieger that y u , t that thiy »&ould >» represented, sent tbeurdeputwa to Path, pra y, as well as a time to dance. Yonr occupation iu lifd 

^ « this TheLtthi^tha^hTs Society asked of field, and the whole pack lose tho scenfe HP ’whence checkma / e the Government; poverty .8 some of oar more benevolent Germans have taken the sufficient attention to tbe latter of there em- 

^achusetts was that she°should acknowledge that anti-slavery struggle begaD, w ® set d ““ d ^? a , berring much more honest than wealth. This is what I ctaimas u]atter ln bandj wlt h the intention of raising the nec« tb9 uaakd. They ,uu,d that 8 they were tbe autjecti’ of p i 0 ymerts, be mindful uot to neglect tbe former; aud 

^ Wa3a and a national weakness, and ought to of the Carol,nas. The blave Power flung the red herring nmm f ^ Anti . slavery party . They have no right m0De y to purchase the.poor creature from her pre- that they pa^thetr taxe^the gge jwghg m the p e J ember> ’ in aU the occupations of life, whether you eat 

abolished. Massachusetts recorded her asseut to that of the right ot petition across oor P atb ’.,, . . H to sliengthen the Stave Power, that is holding withone £6Dt 0WDer s. Public opimon 13 n ^ ,d ^ b ® ,^““ g .® d u» white.: and iL.t, to tbeae and otjMsreaaoaa, they ought to be or drink, whether you dance or pray, do afi to the glory 
Proposition the ffrnnnrlwnrk of all anti-slavery effort. Adams lost Ms scent; we did Dot, bat still pointed to t thp newlv srasped Territory of Mexico, and balan* slT o D giy against them that they will be compelled to give represented also. They therefore determined upon seoamg*eputies, 0 f Q-od ” 

th Xt tbiDg that th ^ 3 Sooie 'y ^ of Massalhuretts stave in the District and in ringti other to seizlcuba, and hriding initstort to ber up| if ber value in money is offered tbem. It appears that the book above mentioned-" Duties of 

tth! that 8 h® should take from the coloared race the the Liberty party, the Republican party weo > r pin 3t ate the African stave trade. Everybody knows it- —- wy, into which they were admitted. Oa staving their claim., m. Masters ”—would loDg since have been put in circulation 

^at taw, which had rested on tbem for a on the Territories, then on Kansre; ™ What is building np U» Government? The of ^ p0IS0NEI) BY HER HUSBAND’S NEGRO M an a PP r0 7 ed publication of tbe Tract Society, bad 

and a half, prohibiting intermarriage between the slave. Oatside of ».he btate, we have cl © 8 the Northern States. Now, our policy outside the ota , MISTKBsS. knewna distinction ictwem blacks and white* } uu considered au men a* n not been for stroDg remoostraoces addressed to “ the 

ia w -which resulted, in numberless cases, in the issue, tbe slave system ; and inside the tetate, we practical, a constitutional policy—a pohey .. pnt exists in Henry County, Ky., in con- maDagemfeut; 7 and proceeding from the South; to which 

^atrocious wrong, as every lawyer at the bar knew, clung tothe porpoi«of fhS of Disunion. It is, to use all constitutional mea- Great exetemen^.extern a. M ? ^ ^ a slaye ^ £££& dSSS&fSrS quarter you seem always 2nd promptly, to’incline a 

The n? ° 1 ° f tkat re q ue8t * 3 written on yonr statute-book. zens. Why, do ongerago tbaowbea ^ Q80 “^“ r . g 8Ure8 to check the Government iu its career; and it can sequence of thg P 00 g terms of iotimacy with very same which defer the consideration of the stave trade also; ; mvourable ear, while Northern remonstrants meet a very 
? ^.r^^Trevou^bTc ^orweTesoM foAh^ o^of^ pS-’tf'of 5d£. We want to educate the pu^° mmd ^ to ^ giyeg ^ followiQg different reception. The plan, then, npon which this book 

kl gh»^T ! r U8e !' ts was ’ Open your cars, your public citize petition of tbs Abolitionists of the State, this. There is my friend Parker S catalogue which be the hQ80aDd . 0 f Parliament in England, put up at an election, aad two are re- is founded, ot toleratmg a central vice, while, y ou sedu 


- ™ OUUUM Laae mJB luc w.ou,lu --,-he Liberty party, me xrepuunuuu "• •r reinstate the African slave trade. L.veryooay auyw. - - wy, into w 

Z® a of that law, which had rested on them for a on the Territories, then on KanBas; we havo clung to toe mm t the Government ? Thepoiiucs ot poiBONED BY HER HUSBAND’S NEGRO »£^em 


tadi Ca i, ^member that to the remonstrances oi mo Tbe otber States of the Union have better the meantime, slavery has got Cuba and St. Domingo, it was made, and strycumuo “ a,, ^ -L hav l bin acquainted with for someday., but was additionally be applied with equal rectitude and equal wisaom 

sri£.r«?3si»fa:s^^ss 

0 Dal Liberty bill grew out of the Latimer statute, passed back. The Commonwealth that finds owdOI j 8 n ot discuasmg the question, “ Shall Kansas be a slave L soln as they were sent out. Sbe was met at Porter s neatly sympathized, were really nothing better thaD m tbu humbleimitatton,• „ tbe q ,aesinon in regard 

° ? ar petition S zens, tbe meanest, sold in a port of a sister State, ougn^ ^ ? „ ^ wbether ghe wantg tQ bg ^ & u ' hboar8i who had CO me in to see Mrs. P. « Black Republicans 1 ” and it appears, even, that Lafay- hed by m*.t**^££Lted to as useless and frivolous 

sl ^e not all these practical noirts—practical anti- to wear sackcloth till it sends down its . lave Sta te. Tbe Republican party commenced (in the R was mentioned as necessary tbat Mrs. P. should take ette was the commander-in-chief of the 24,000 literally to aomethmg which erge ticaliy wicked. You, Mr. 

rfypointa? Thfs loctatv^LfneTKrooreonthe sons to bring him back, and place HlU^ 8 f . the Ll berty party) witb a single principle-" No T Tore of oU or some other purgative; and one of tbe Black Republicans of St. Domingo 1 And yet, just such merely, rathj than ^ ^ may d ffi- er from me In 

!? 0l « of them. The W? ffithfs Socielrta a State for in the meanest citizen of the Oommonwrelth, 11 see 10 , ave StategW here is it now? It is discussing a e i g tebours present promised to send her oil as soon as persons as these black delegates, and these 24,000 of Halluek, aod ^ily seems lo me thatit is not so Oa d to 

?P a rity, has asked of this ill JtnreUtn respect its John Hancock and Samuel Adams, and every mani who tion wbetber Kansas wants to be admitted as a akcreturned home. „ thsir constitnents, thus recognised by the Democracy of opinion >. bat, wom an, as forcibly and permaneutly, to 

statutes and make h! enntTi^cions loves Massachusetts ought to see as good a name in the 4 There has not been a line in The Tribune There neighbours left with Mr. Porter, no one remain- France, in accordance with the well-known sentiments of daDce with ber bU 8band and children ; not to bad 

SS-22SS5(to aeknowle^ed representative of the Republican party) [ ins^Mcept^ the accused and an old hired servant man. [the great men above-named, as "having equai right. ” fr0B - 

»'slature has self-respect enough to take the advice tion of Massachusetts ciiHensntp into a wreigu * 


hcofslf 6118 (applause). The next thmg that this prac birth to Oaleh’Cashing 1 p ^ at we / do not centre of the continent, it may laugh us to a 

th^ ,? clet y asked of the Massachusetts Legislature was have reason 10 de3 P !® ng 3 ’ T b “ have seen that Massa- not say now, before she gets this power—" 

s»ws sics sssc'te.tt? 

skf’’’® 001 a » these practical poiots-practical anti- to wear sackcloth til it sends down lt8 md8t Hill; slave State. Tbe Republican party comme 

!a?j«s a?KS?*JSSiC b--*5 rrsvsxsetfz’X&SSSt* 


lo teacb a 2ir i certain trivial movements of the feet, hands 
1 It?/ „ g a to wll her, like a potter’s vessel, to a vicious 

“Jl»““>» >» *;.rH 

j- h ’ onr • ” not so bad to teach a man quadrilles and ' 
cotillions as to forbid him to read the Bible, or even learn 

t0 I^think, therefore, that if jour book—■“ Duties of Mas-. 

ter3 >»_be right in tacitly implying the propriety of 

slaveholding, a fortiori, my tract is right in implying the! 
propriety of the dancing-master’s occupation. If not, 1 
. 2 yon to show me why not. 

“No action taken ” on the tract,says the discourteous| 
anonymous official of the Tract House, who retorted it 


by uniting to our own the sympathies of the preceding! 
generation. Note one of the multitude of instances in 
the « Liberty Bell ” of 1845, lying on the first table after 
entering the hall. It contains the counsels we sought of | 
the venerable Clarkson for our Americans. It was 




him that Mr. Garrison, the originator of the cause in the 


But it w 


as written expressly that action might be 
taseu uu » ; and I herewith return it toy on with 
request that, as Secretary, you will hand it to the: 
listing Committee for their decision; and that, a so 
Secretary, yon will inform me of its rece'pt, ® 
Committal decision noting it, when tbj* shall be 


United States, and the founder of the American Anti-j 
Slavery Society, sought and received, at the beginning, 
the blessing of a father in the cause-the blessing which 
rested on him to the last hour of the anti-slavery palri-1 
arch’s life. This is what Clarkson Baid to ns in 1845 
“ This paper, which I wrote at your request, is in the 
form of a letter, addressed^ to the Christian and well- 


:ee s decision respecuag u. - , 

Y«» «»> “S- t"” 1 ' 


national JUti-Slawt Stantrarh. 


last notice. 

Wk have received from some of those persons who| 
were in arrears for Thu Standard a payment on account, 


snake, which would devour their freedom and virtue, as 
well as that of the land out of which it springs. To 
Prance too, in view of the late imperial and commercial 
slave trade 'which our country’s condition suggests and 
makes practicable, we cry, yvadeta vie ! ” The ground 
has changed under our feet When we began, we said, 
Help ns for the slave’s sake. Now we say, Help us for 
your own. It is no longer his or our canse alone. It is 
the whole world’s progress and safety that hang or 


formed too flattering an opinion of me from read- 
ing the account of my intercourse with the people 
I employ* Feeling deeply the responsibility of my 
position, presiding over great commercial concerns and 
numbers of people, I have endeavoured humbly to advise 
them on points connected with their welfare, and have 
eadeavoured to make mutual good feeling a bond of union 
and interest. Bui 1 have not the least pretension to talent 
or literary capability. I regret, therefore, that it is! 
wholly out of my power to advance yonr object, or do 
I jastice to the subject. It seems, however, to — j||| ffififi 


is worth in America 

Having been, we renewedly 1 

for the American Anti bla y results of 

offer oar aid in that ^ the past a 

this year’s financial camp g onr . ft|end tbat a kind 

isand fold! and we pro cslion , shall 

■v-'r rs rr. 




Let the whole world, then, cheer on and sustain its 
vanguard of American Abolitionists, as Mrs. Erskine and 
the ladies of Edinburgh have done, from the date of the 
following extracts, written in their behalf, iu 1836, till the 

affectionate regards to Mr. Garrison. Our great cause is of clear sight daring her life and times. 
deeply indebted to him, for there was a time when it slept, „ witb all our hearts and mind3 we wish you God- 
and could not have been recovered unless he had kept the ™ ee( j [ cheer you onwards by bidding you remember 
flame alive.” tba t v ‘ on are engaged in the canse of humanity, of justice, 

So thought the men and women of onr earlier time, of religion, of God. We^have^ resolved 
Not to cite the names of eminent men ,of other States and 


with a request that the paper may not be discontinued, 
and a promise of payment in foil at some future time. 
The request will he complied with for a limited period, 
in consideration of the “times,” especially at the West, 
where in many localities, it is said, money is absolutely 
unknown. After the issue of this number of the paper, 
those who are still delinquent subscribers, and have 
neither paid nor even promised to pay anything, wUl be 
by one of those gentlemen who make a business of col¬ 
lecting bills of their sort, and generally iu some way 
succeed. 


cities, we need but mention Jndge Artemaa Ward and 
John Qnjocy Adams, who steadily cooperated with us. 
We may here, with propriety, refer to the following letter, | 
of which a lithographic facsimile was one of the illustra¬ 
tions of-this occasion: 

Quincy, 28 July, 182*. 

Edmund Quincy, Esq., Boston —Bear Sir: I have i_ 
ceived your kind invitation, in behalf of the Committee 
of Arrangements of the Massachusetts State Anti-Slavery 
Society, to attend their celebration of the anniversary of 
the day npon which slavery i—i.-i—j ’ 

possessions of Great Britain. 

It would give me pleasure to comply with this invi¬ 
tation : hat my health is not firm ; my voice has been 
affected by the intense heat of the season, and a multi¬ 
plicity of applications from Societies, political and lite¬ 
rary, to attend and address their meetings, have imposed 
upon me the necessity of pleading the privilege of my 
years, and declining them all. 

I rejoice that the defence of human freedom is falling 
into younger and more vigorous bands. That in three 
score years from the day of the Declaration of Indepen- 


floods, and fixed the trembling land, 
wnen me sprung startling at thy plastic call. 

Endless her forms, and Man the lord of all, 

Sav, was that lordly form inspired by thee 
To" wear eternal chains and bow the knee* 

Was man ordained the slave of man to toil. 

Yoked with the brutes and fettered to the soil. 

Weighed in a tyrant's balance with his gold ? 

No ! Nature stamped os in a heavenly mould. 

She bade no wretch his thankless labours urge. 

Nor, trembling, take his pittance and the scourge, 

To call npon fci« native land and weep. ” 

Again thanking you for your kiodness, 

I remain, madam, 

Your obliged and obedient 

Frances Akne Vane Londonderry. 
Ve have spoken of the corruption of Churches as € 
posing them to the ridicule of the eecular newspapers. 
A pregnant proof of this was afforded in our list of books 


if gifted ones were to write volumes*they could never letters and parcels, that not a neighbours, the 1 

surpass these glorious lines of Campbell: | may be a ii 0W ed to transpire among their g 

“ Sternal Nature ! when thy giant band ' ~ “ .1 trnes on in an 


Te owe most espeeial gratitude and 
Venerated and beloved friends, Mr. a „ ^ 

May, who, at a moment most inconvenient 
and most indispensable to onr preparation- 3t * >Cl s .’ 
mansion in Franklin place at the diapositj 0 ’ hJ* 
As-reluctantly as if words could do j asr n ° f l *>« 
ings and our cause, we bring our report to' l ° °hr [ ' 
we do it better than with the iron bamm et ,? Clos «- r" 
the gifts from Scotland? “Strike off th„ , ^ 

_ ne chain i.> 


B.EPOB.T, 


TWENTY-FOURTH 

National Anti-Slavery Bazaar-Festival. 


self-evident truths should be yet struggling f 
anchofy truth, from which I should in vain attempt 


The aim of this institution is at once moral, religious, 
political and financial; and all these twenty-four years it 
has been successful in no ordinary degree in its four-fold 
operation—raising money to educate and direct the public 
mind, and to stimulate and strengthen the pnblic heart 
till now our United States present a spectacle in striking 
contrast with that shocking criminality of calm satisfac¬ 
tion with which they held their enslaved millions at the 
beginning. 

We owe to all who have cooperated with ns, especially I 
to those wisest beads and noblest hearts in Europe, who 
have so indefatigably aided ns for bo long in every way 
wc have indicated, not only an expression of our undying 
gratitude so fervent and so deep that even without verbal 
expression it could not fail to be felt by them, bnt also a 
brief account of this last year’s experience and results. 
And if to some we seem to be mainly repeating much that 
we have said in former years, we ask those few to pardon 
ns for the sake of the many to whom the thoughts may 
be new. No persons, even in common circumstances, will 
find themselves speaking to the same auditory at the end 
of a quarter of a century, so many will be the listeners 
who fill the places of the distant and the dead. But 
have been those extraordinary circumstances which 
destroy life like .battle; which ruin fortunes; which 
soatter families; which separate friends; which do all 
this by claiming devotedness or suggesting desertion, and 
by drawing from the friendly and sympathetic natures in 
the opposite camp fresh volunteers to fill the reduced | 
ranks. To these last we have always, at all risk of repe¬ 
tition, addressed ourselves, for they are the stuff of which 
Abolitionists have always been made. 

Financially speaking, this year’s effort has resulted in 
complete success. The same stress of the times tbat les¬ 
sened the receipts, removing in much greater proportion 
the obstacles, it has been, all things considered, far more 
praotically and impressively successful than the effort of J 
the p receding yea r. It is comparativoij »•••»_ imu “ 
WOTiror eaucating orphaus—a Fair for the blind the sai 
sum for teaching the use of their remaining faculties 
a hundred sightless ones—that Fairs for church-buildings 
and cemeteries shonld draw the same from those who are 
to worship in the one and to repose at death in the other. 
These good objects, requiring neither explanation nor in¬ 
struction to recommend them, are obvious to the coldest 
hearts and to the narrowest minds. They neither excite 
prejudice nor offeQd selfishness, and merely appeal to the 
voluntary principle for ends already under the protection 
of individual interest, ecclesiastical patronage, and com¬ 
pulsory legislation. 

But we have this year raised the sum of $3,500, at a 
moment of general bankrnptcy and complete commercial 
prostration, for an object against which Church, State, 
and individual interests are yet arrayed ; an object 
great that out of a hundred persons, not two have the 
heads, and out of a thousand, not more than one has the 
heart to see and feel its full importance, or conceive of I 
Us collateral bearings, until it has done years’ works of 
enlargement and instruction in each individual nature. 
For ourselves, we frankly acknowledge that 
new light is yet to break upon us out of this enterprise. 
The prophets of the future are the splendours of the past. 
We began by indulging our sensibilities over an individual 
slave; and still we follow Sterne’s good counsel 
sent a single case, the better to awaken the first emotion 
of sympathy; comprehending, with Pitt and Walpole, that 
when we talk of millions, the size of the misery prevents | 
the eye from seizing on its oatlines till the heart has felt 
its acuteness. 

Bnt little by little oar minds have been led by the eight 
of sufforiag to its cause, and enlarged by compassion to 
understand justice. We have begnu a work for one race 
and one country, which we learn at length involves the 
well-being of all mankind. Our first thought was not to 
leave our own times worse than we found them; our last 
is, to lay aright the foundations of many generations. 
They must be laid in freedom ; we mast abolish slavery. 

Our country is now so far behind the reBt of the world 
and very deep was our disappointment, coming into life 
as we did in the persuasion that she led the world’s ad¬ 
vance. We early resolved to change her position, in order 
to fit her for what she claimed. 

With us here in America, no change without a change | 
of mind; and therefore, like all other Americans, we 
suit onr means to our ends, raising money to propagate 
principle. 

We cannot, at this time, give a clearer account of our 
twenty-fourth financial effort, of 1857, than by summon¬ 
ing our friends in imagination, and leading them round 
the circle of ideas which would have been presented 
their minds had they actually been with us on this occa¬ 
sion. It is not a mere ladies’ fancy fair that 
describing to them ; it is not a trade-sale—as so many 
have found out who came hoping to have obtained, in the | 
anti-slavery ladies, merely factors furnished with the skill 
and taste to procure the pendaut to some European object 
of virtu, which it would eost them much time and money 
to select in some foreign capital for themselves. But a 
are describing an influence of power so deeply to stir 
careless heart as to unite it at once to the' cause of free-1 
dom and humanity. How many have found, in this 
annual occasion, an opportunity for helpfulness in saving 
onr own country and the world from that which hinders, 
defaces and destroys all that is good and beautiful in 
human nature—slavery ; and the least of the harm done 
by that corse of the world is what it does to the slave. 

By him, imbrnted and blighted, and, through the base* 
determination for the sake of wealth and worldly aggran¬ 
dizement, to keep him so, his master, North and South 
alike, became the Buccaneering President, the murder- 
loving Senator, the intriguing Representative, the false 
Governor, the bonght-np Jndge of a debased people. 

And this influence which we have been describing, to 
which the good in onr country ever join their own, is a most 
powerfully uniting one, drawing rank after rank of 
people upward and onward, to 


my eyes. But the summons! has gone forth. * The 
youthful champions of the rights of haman nature have 
hackled and are hackling on their armoar, and the scourg¬ 
ing overseer, and the lynching lawyer, and the servile 
sophist, and the faithless scribe, and the priestly parasite 
will vanish before them like Satan touched with the spear 
of Itbnriel. I live in the faith and hope of the progres¬ 
sive advancement of Christian Liberty, and expect to 
abide in the same till death. Yon have a glorions, though 
arduous, career before yon. and it is among the consola¬ 
tions of my last days that I am able to cheer you in the 
pursuit, and exhort yon to be steadfast and immovable in 
it. So yon shall not fail, whatever may betide, to reap a 
rich reward, in the blessing of him that is ready to perish 
upon your soul. I am, dear sir, 

Faithfully your friend and servant, 

* J. Q. Adams. 

Remark, too, on the next table, how that Scottish sym¬ 
pathy which has bo often upheld onr canse, comiug to 
early from a preceding generation, is true to ns to t 
last, by a little token which graces the collection sent | 
from Edinburgh by onr dear friends of the Wigham 
family. It is a crimson flower-wronght cushion,* with 
the following inscription: 


_ continue 

labours. • to keep alive in this country the interest 
felt for yonra. O that as nations we could mutually act 
monitors to each other 1 ” 

We have already pointed out the gain of our agitation 
rer apathy—the evidence of the strength of life victo¬ 
rious over death. Let ns now note the proofs of its 
advance against slavery whieh are visible since Mrs. 

Erskine’s voice first reached onr post of danger and diffi¬ 
culty, surrounded by the misapprehension of ignorance 
and enmity, with its full measure of ridiculous contempt- 
Without ceasing to be dangerous and difficult, that spot 
has now become the post of honour. Statesmen and lead¬ 
ing journalists at home, and travellers abroad, are trying 
painfully to prove that they have always occupied it, while 
proving, at the same time, how unjust and unsafe it would 
be to grant their claim, by the pertinacity with which they 
ignore the Abolitionists, the better to set aside the claims 
of the slave, when pecuniary or political interest demands. 

Yet they cannot choose bat float with the tide our princi¬ 
ples have raised, for greatholdere of Northern stockr^jyj 

cry out to us, “Vi hy_did jon_ not^lori _ 4 -Traces Ary Scheffer by her influence for evil npon the 

interest to roll its tide backward? ” But they weref, booksellers who have nsed his name, while circulating a 
theuhuilding their hopesupon Alabama land-speculations, pro-slavery picture in hers and in the. name of her 
and the like devices of slavery, all dependent upon [Bishops, in connection with her most solemn services, 
iu strong, qniet flow, disturbed only by our denuncia-j „ But ue y0Q sare that the Northern Bishops, in whose 
tions.* Had they then given us large means of implanting nanle thig caricature of Christianity has flooded theSontb, 
anti-slavery feeling and principle in the North, the flood are aware of the use 9 i avery ig making 0 f them ? ” 
of emigration to Kansas and elsewhere had been of a cor- ... , , . . 

_T_. , . . , . L , . “ Yerily the wolf is in the fold and the shepherd does 

responding character, and her landswonld have been of a buow it 1 ” 
hundred-fold value, and the American Government pre- - 


Fmvi F. Eddy, J- 
Abby Kelley Foster, 
Anna Shaw Greene, 


THE HONOURABLE HRS. ERSKINE OF MAR, 

In her Seventy-Fourth Year. 

A THANK-OFFERING FOR THE BLESSING OF SIG 
Three of the Mar Family having been Blind. 

It was Mrs. Erskine’s voice that cheered ns onwards 
from warm-hearted Scotland, when, in 1835, we had just 
learned by its loss the value of the Liberty which the 
nation had compromised away, when it allowed slavery 
In the new republic. Called into being by the word of | 
Freedom, conceiving of Christianity and Liberty as one, 
the nation yet felt bound to return into slavery the fugi¬ 
tives whom it ought to have made free; to suppress every 
revolt against slavery springing from its own example, 
approved by its own feelings, and sanctioned by Its 
principles ; and to maintain and perpetuate in the 
republic n series of arrangements for converting it into 
an oligarchy of slaveholders. Ashamed of what they had 
reluctantly done, men kept and enjoined silence; and 
when onr generation came upon the field, who have, in 
the second quarter of the nineteenth century, fought the 
good anti-slavery battle', they found not only millions of 
slaves, bat a land benumbed by bondage. Presidents and 
Governors, Senators and Jndges, chiefs of parties and 
heads of Colleges were all dying in the self-imposed 

Presidents for the distribution to their oroatnres of the 
patronago of slavery through every town and village of I 
the land. The Slave Power thus became strong enough 
to make congresses and legislatures; paying their North¬ 
ern members for enacting slave laws, by commercial and 
corporate privileges tbat would speedily enrich them. 
It silenced the pulpit; made itself censor of the press ; 
and, playing on thesnbdacd community, dictated through 
“s means the downward coarse of schools and colleges. 

Things were at this pass in 1830, when he who is called 
mother lands our “ great countryman, Garrison,” took 
the initiative in that “ new order of things ” which had 
been merely shadowed forth by the founders of the 
Republic when they devised the national seal. He pub¬ 
lished The Liberator at hie own cost and peril (and heavy 
with his whole life’s fortunes they were)—institnted the 
American Anti-Slavery Society—gathered round it the 
best and bravest in his own and foreign lands, and, strong 
in resolution and self-sacrificing integrity, led them openly 
and boldly to the assault of the great- wrong to which 
their contemporaries were bowing down, with a determi-1 
nation to right it, at whatever cost of fortune, friends 


r life. 


ie only with the perfect 
union'of the South to itself. There, as weU as at the 
North are clear heads and devoted hearts; with this ad¬ 
vantage, that there, whoever will is freer to make free. 
Who doubts that Mr. Aiken of South Carolina may free 
his thousand-handed gang when he will? Our first 
thought in conjunction with this powerful influence of 
Freedom was, to do what Burke and all other thinking 
men, whether liberal or conservative, have ever felt 
o be so important—to bridge the present to the past] 


at this moment that we felt bonnd by loyalty to 
onr native land, by our religion, and by our self-respect, 
to give ourselves to what we at once recognised as the 
great battle of our generation. We saw that now, as in 
every true struggle with evil days, each true word must 
Impoverish them that spoke it, and we accordingly bent 
i proportion of onr exertions to the financial point, that 
types, paper ana sustenance might not fail those who had 
shown themselveB possessed of moral power to give the 
great word Freedom a fitting utterance. We saw that 
but for slavery onr people would be nnited and happy, 
all their families enriched by indnstry, and all their cbii- J 
dren blessed with education, and our nation be an ex¬ 
ample to the world, and the glory of posterity; and, ever 
since that hour, in 1834, when the first of this series ofj 
annual anti-slavery opportunities was offered at 46 Wash¬ 
ington street, Boston, prodneing $360 to the canse, we 
have found our idea growing stronger and stronger in the 
hearts of onr countrymen. 

“ What would you have, foolish women ? ” they 
said, with insult and violence, as they strove to mob down I 
the rising spirit of humanity. “ The immediate abolition 
of slavery 1 ” was onr reply. And the word learned ofj 
Garrison sunk into the pnblic heart like a spell. 

“How are yon going to do it?” was the jeering ques¬ 
tion of those who had forcibly driven us from onr own 
dwellings for that Word. “ It is yon who are going to do 
it, when you shall have felt the sin and dishonour of | 
slavery as we feel them.” The words were prophetic. 
These same men soon engaged in the struggle on the right 
side. The influence of conservatism for good which has 
flowed down from the beginning through successive gene¬ 
rations, to remodel at need the forms of bnman society, 
and whieh reaches these times through tbfi American 
Anti-Slavery Society as its fitting instrument, is nowj 
doing a mighty work in every State in this strange Union. 
Wounded and mangled by its divided life, onr nation is 
attempting, like the fabled Zohak of oriental story, lo 
strangle the serpents growing from its shoulders to devour 
its heart and brain. The intellect and the benevolence of j 
Europe strengthening that of America, we gain percep¬ 
tibly upon this monstrons and nnnatnral growth. We 
shall strangle the serpents, and save the State whose life 
they drain and devour. We have aroused the people to 
a sense of the desperation of their danger. They now 
begin to see, as we did, five and twenty years ago, the 
serpent stretching after new territories, enfolding the 
judicial tribunals, ravaging among the statesmen, para¬ 
lyzing the clergy; and they will rise more and more 
strongly to the contest, till the whole world is engaged. 
WeU is the need, when one of onr widest ecclesiastical 
influences, the American Tract Society, has begun the 
work of paring down Bible history to accommodate 
Southern men, by publishing the story of Joseph without j 
any mention of his being sold into slavery. What wUI 
onr friends in Europe think of this—they who make Mrs. 
Stowe’s “ Two Altars ” (her sketch of the contrast between 
free America of 1775 and slaveholding America of the 
present time) one of their religions tract publications ’’ 

We hail our friends in Great Britain with a double joy ai 
they come to onr aid, for their every anti-slavery word j 
d deed are an antidote to the poison of the American 

Purchased * 0 b. preserved In the family „f Mr.. Ewkine’ 
epondent of twenty-five before. 


by the Bible and Book of Common Prayer of the Ameri¬ 
can Episcopal Church. After daring to hold slaves in 
silence against the universal Christian conscience, the re¬ 
monstrances of her own best members, and the testimony 
of leading prelates of the Church of England, she now 
exhibits herself, in these editions, in the attitude of falsi¬ 
fying the work of a great painter which rebukes her un¬ 
faithfulness. Having trampled noder foot what she de¬ 
clares to be the image of God, she expurgates from her 
cepy of a great religions picture the slave in supplication 
t tr the Redeemer for his freedom, which fixes attention, in 
Ithe original, npon her sin. She bla-pbemes the name of 
by giving Us sanction to the infidelity of her ~~ 


.-slaveholders of the South, while it goes 
miseries and horrors. 

Would you know what these miseries and „ 

one of the border slave States, where they aremtid 

(to use the word of men interested in their undisturbed . -- f 

subscribe for the National Helen E. Garf^n, [ 

Standard ($2 in America, 12f. in France, 12s. in Eng- [ - 

land), the organ of the American 4 Dtl S Itotitionist ” 
and read the pathetic tale of the “ Yonng 
It is the essentiaUife, the actual expenence of heart 
of one of our number, grandly endowed in mind and 
heart, who yet lives to serve the canse. May she live 
to see its triumph! What she has written respects a 
phase of the miseries and horrors of Southern life that 
does not come near enough to our hearts : the snffering, | 
namely, of the young and the good slaveholders, held 
bondage like very slaves by this frightful iniquity, who 
„.e feeling their way to freedom through obstacles as 
great and as painful as those that bar the way of the fugi- j 
tive. Give us the means of putting them in a way to 
free their bondmen. It is incomparably belter than to 
pay ns money as a Vigilance Committee. The very pro¬ 
slavery community is so far wrought upon by the life 
Abolitionists have lived in it that it sends fugitive slaves 
off safely to the British dominions. Pay yonr subscript 
tions to ns and those we represent, rather than to others, 
for the reason tbat we alone obey at once the holy scrip- 
whichsays, “Let mine outcasts dwell with thee! 


■n civiliza- 13 54 for a moment 40 he supposed that if the Episcopal 


served from being, in 1858,_ B _____ 

tion. It had been better for Northern men’s fortunes, iChurch of the United States wished to abolish slavery, 
then, to have paid hundreds of thousands to Anti-Slavery | she conld not lead the wa ? ? 14 is thc wiU t,,at is want ‘ 
Societies than to have concerned themselves with cotton. io 8- Lst her “embers learn from the writer of the fol- 
It were better for their future fortunes now to pay to the lowin 8 letter the 8tate of feel '“« that should out h 
Anti-Slavery Society than either to the Emigration l * ,e ' r ever y 


of which the nature is to make its candidates and its field J thought me tardy iu acknowledging the beautiful book 
of labour worse than it finds them. A word is all the wise you sent me in acknowledgment of my cushion sent to the 
need. It Is not too late, if they are not too sluggish and B ? 9ton B / zaat [ las4 ^ ear /. 1 did not know, until it was far 
, .... ' * . , „ ®, 8 advanced, that sofa oushions were amongst the lut of un¬ 

selfish. As in business, so in Church and State, the cause desirab i e articles, and the “ Liberty Bell ” found me busy 
is seen to be the one great interest. In Massachusetts, all at work on a patched bed-quilt, which is now on its way 
politics have turned on turning a selfish, unfeeling man I to you.* I valued it at five pounds, bnt the Committee 
ontof an honourable office, from the hour he strove tolg^.^lg!^^ 4 ?. 8 ^^ 1 ; 6 ? 8 ’.. Bhould my.paichaser 


serve slavery in a base one. And Massachusetts does but 
indicate the road the other States cannot choose but fob. 
low. The slaveholdiog Church is now understood. The 
withdrawal of a body of men and women like the Aboli¬ 
tionists has left her the laughing-stock of even the secular 
-newspapers, and without a shadow of claim to be tba. 
Church of Christ. The colonization that occupies the 
public mind is not longer the colonization of the negro ; 
that delusion fled before Garrison and Jay. Tho pro¬ 
slavery parties present bat a series of dissolving views. 
Tho demon who directs them is engaged in the hopeless 
task of making ropes out of saucl Slaveholders 
longer stir np their mercenaries at the North against the 
Abolitionists by an outcry of infidelity, of which every¬ 
body has fathomed thc purpose. Ministers, in proportion 
to their fidelity to our principles, become our brethren in 
thc canse. Women, in the same measure as men, ore 
welcomed by the world to complete this work which it 
mobbed them for beginning. No teaching like the teach; 
ing of example. We havo Bpcnt very few words 
women’s rights. It needed but to exercise them to rous* 
np a host of eloquent advocates. “ Wait till yon see your 
neighbour’s prodigal son lavishing or legislating away thc 
do"scoffing meu of millions,who feu^§ 
(and justly) that la such a State as this, where only one 
word in the Constitution stands between, the fruit of 
women’s action in the Anti-Slavery Society would be 
woman’s participation in the Government. “ It is easier 
to change many things than one,” said the profound, 
observant Bacon ; and wo have always taken care to 
widen the pnblic mind by the assurance that slavery will 
not fall alone. A thousand other wrongs and abuses will 
fall with it. 

“ The Christian life is a battle,” say the great fore¬ 
fathers of onr spirit, through Puritanism and the Refor¬ 
mation, back to Jewry. By that token, tho Christian life 
of onr times is the life of the Abolitionists. Let them 
still count their successes by the confusion in the enemy’ 
camp—by the notched and broken arms—by the hopes and 
fortunes and lives thrown joyfully down to bridge the 
sacred way for coming generations 1 

Thus only shall they find all the elements made to work 
together. Thus only shall a great moral party be consti¬ 
tuted, to mould the material and political interests aright 
party which shall constitute in reality what the pro- 
slavery Church and its pan. 


for, before the guilty secret of their enslaving masonry 
was divnlged. With such a party preparing the way, onr 
political principle of “ No Union with Slaveholders ” will 
soon be firmly implanted, and ronnd that men may gather, 
without being, as now, subjected to the shameful alterna¬ 
tive of perjury or cruelty—treachery to human institu¬ 
tions or to the human brotherhood—mental reservation 
and disgraceful shuffling,' or risk of assassination. 

0 I terrible is this reign of cowardly self-interest in our 
Atlantic cities, which leaves them destitute of political 
leadership. More terrible this degradation of the public 
find which makes such a reign possible for an hour. Bnt 
change ie at hand, favoured alike by the American finan¬ 
cial crisis and the Asiatic military convulsion. The East 
may not always be devoted to opium, nor the West to cot¬ 
ton. Let ns, as those on the firmness of whose thonght 
and purpose now depend the commercial and political 
welfare and honour of our country through many a com¬ 
ing crisis, in the face of onr millions of enslaved producers 
of cotton, never yield a hair’s breadth of our demand for 
the immediate abolition of slavery. The producer of cot¬ 
ton is fit and ready; it is the owner of the field who needs 
preparation—the very preparation of heart supplied by 
our continual demand. What an example is set us amid 
the leading minds of Great Britain!—those great and ten¬ 
der hearts, whom onr religious political traffickers in 
human nature tell us hold the producers of 

rse than negro slavery. Let these unhappy slavehold- 
and their more unhappy Northern subalterns, as well as 
r friends in Europe, take note of the difference between 
the ties that bind the noble to his neighbours, under the 
laws of England, and the chain that links the American 
slaveholder to his Biave, under the laws of the United 
States. To furnish both with the means of comparison, we 
send to one side of the Atlantic a supply of Strond’s Digest 
of the Slave Laws, and refer the other to the relations 
of the Marchioness of Londonderry with the industry of 
the County of Durham, where her strength is nnited with 
that of the free producers of coal, for education, for 
humanity, for safety—for every form of that great charity 
which “ seeketh not her own.” We have cansed a sketch 
of those relations to be reprinted, for the benefit of that 
class of onr Americans who mistake slaveholding f or 
nobility. The reading of her speech (with that of 
Mr. Nicholson, one of the company), after the dinner 
at which she sat, at her own table, for communion 0 f | 
heart with three thousand invited guests, “ because their 
welfare was necessary to her peace ” ; “ because any 
calamity befalling them would break her heart”; “ be _ 
they enabled her to contribute her part to the 
development of the commercial prosperity of the conn 
try ”; “ because she wished, in return, to devote to th 
care of their interests a womSn’s head and a woman’ 
heart,” will suggest to every one the value of such i. 
woman’s testimony to our cause. She has given it in the 
following letter: 

Seaham. 

To Mrs. Chatham— Madam: I have been much pleased 
and gratified by your kind letter, and the receipt of 
the three volumes of the Liberty Bell, the perusal of 
which has greatly interested me, and for which I beg 
— receive my best thanks. I fear you have 


think it worth either price, I shall be very well pleased. 
Whilst sitting at my work, I thought there mast be as 
many stitches in my quilt as yon have slaves in America, 
and J counted the stitches in one row and found them to 
be, on an average, twenty-five, and each square, having four 
sides, made one hundred ; there are three squares in a bo~ 
and thirty-five boxes in width, and forty-two in length, 
tbat it was a simple question in multiplication, the simple 
result of which is that there about twenty times as many 
slaves in America as there are stitches in my qnilt; and 
when I thought of the helpless misery endured by every 
individual slave through a lifetime of unprotected bond¬ 
age, and thought of the omniscient eye of a just and holy 
and righteous and merciful God, who looks down alike on 
the oppressor and the oppressed, I cannot express the 
appalliug sensation which comes over me. 

Oh that America would take warning by the fearful 
judgment ofTodla! for although we have not the fearful 
guilt of enslaving our fellow-subjects there, yet we have 
in a great measure withheld Irotn them God’s holy 
word and gospel; Mammon has been the chief pursuit, 
and the poor heathen have been uncared for. We have 
had missionaries there, it is trne, but they have been 
treated by the great majority much as thc Abolitionists 
have been treated in America, and now God hath risen 
from his plaoe to vindicate his own cause; and it seems 
as if our whole nation bad suddenly been awakened to a 
sense of' its guilt before God. Last Wednesday wns a day 
of publio humiliation and prayer, nod I trust wc shall 
e™” „b« rur-nfftr-ieA-iwui'ie— Contributions have 

dofcl, whether guilty or innocent, have gone to theft lu-'t 
aocsount. Oh that America would take warning 1 for if 
these things are done to the green tree, what shall be done 
to the dry ? 

One other thought suggested by my quilt I had almost 
forgotten. You will see that the lights and the darks and 
the blacke are all arranged so as to act, or rather harmo¬ 
nize, in concert; and so would the races, I doubt not; 


Heavenly Father made everything beautiful and 
good and equal; and when I remember God could in a 
moment, by his almighty power, reverse everything which 
is wrong and set it right, it is a lesson beyond my feeble 
comprehension; bat I think that England is made an 

--'■ of, that America may take warning; but I have 

t hpnrH n, «.n any plan how the great difficulty 


yet heard_| |__ 8 .»„. M1UWU1 „ 

of doing away with slavery could be accomplished. In 
our own case, we paid the money down, but wc had not a 
quarter as many as America has. Now we have some¬ 
times a national collection, and sometimes think we might 
have an European subscription, and muke a sort of c 
promise with the Southern States, in which there 
doubtless many slaveholders who would be thaukful to be 
rijl of so fool a name, and who could say, as our own 
Cowper said, 

“ I would much rather be myself the slave.’’ 

sometimes think if a kind Christian letter were writ- 
n, and a lithographed copy of it sent to each planter or 
slave-owner, requesting an answer from each, stating on 
what terms they would individually be willing to eman¬ 
cipate their slaves, perhaps out of the answers received 
some definite plan may be hit npon, so as to effect 
Intion which would benefit all parties, and injure i 
I hope you will excuse this long letter. When 
oman has patched a quilt, she longs to tell some of the 
thoughts which occupied her mind daring the progress of 
the work. Hnninu th»t gaccess will soon reward your 

-, -- Yoars, very truly, 

Margaret Bracken. 

This welcome and most cheering letter suggests im¬ 
portant thoughts. And, first, onr slaveholders, however 
nnprincely in their notions, represent themselves to be 
the princes of the country, and, therefore, no snbscription 
Eoropean or other, could buy out their claim. Unfounded 
as it is, it is not yet in the market. We Bee, by the dis¬ 
graced experience of well nigh seventy years, what 
domes of any Boitof compromise on this subject. It is a 
knowledge of the universal ill effect of such compromises 
that originated in morals the general principle of refus¬ 
ing to make them. Whatever right yields to wrong is 
|ja?t so much gain to wrong ana loss to right. Bnt a 
European-aid-eubscription to carry on the propagande of 
the American Anti-Slavery Socicty-to establish its press 
in every State, South as well as North (not by force, bnt 
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whoa it liketh thc 
gutting in no demurrer of next year or next election, 
^Convocation, General Assembly, or Convention ; bnt ] 
so;hig to every such device by which Slavery turns 
treadmill, and keeps the clothes of its advocates, “ Get 
thee behind me, Satan! ” It is better, we have said, 
master and slave the trouble of the flight and the 
hunting, by acting through the master for the abolition 
of slavery by the emancipation of his slaves, and the 
formation of his codes. Any one who had been present | 
with ns this year mast have been rejoiced to see our cause 
greatly strengthened from the Sonth, in the person of 
honoured associate who has overcome the difficulties that 
daunt alike nations, politicians and economists, timid 
good men and brutal sinners, when they take this subject 
in hand. She says: 

“ I signed and put on record a fall deed of emancipa¬ 
tion, and gave a copy of the same to each of the servants, 
and kept one myself. I have, by a simple act of justice, 
made them happy, and this makes me happy. Their gra¬ 
titude and affection were touching. They covered me 
with glory and love—they clang to me and strewed my 
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W. P. Powell. 

1 do. Buby, by the same. 

1 do. Nottingham, by Mrs. Eddison. 

1 do. DuBLisrinclnding Cork and (he centos.. • 

Misses Hanghton. ‘ 6qU «*«, 

I do. Dublin (from himself, friends and t 
Webb. 

do. Washington, by Mrs. Robson. 

1 do. Leeds, by Joseph Lupton, 

including 1 do. Halifax, l>y Hannah Thw,, 

3 do. Edinburgh, by Jane Wigham, - 

iDclnding 1 do. Leigh, by the same. 

1 do. Reading, “ <• 

I do. Dumfermline, “ <• 

1 do. Paisley, “ « 

1 do. Preston, “ « 

1 do. Perth, by Charlotte A. Morion. 

1 do. London, by Miss Massie. 


1 do. Manchester, including Sheffield f. T u- 

legge. 

2 do. Paris (France), by Mdme. Keller. 

1 do. Sheffield, by Messrs. Naylor & Ca 
1 do. Rome (Italy), by Misses Weston. 

1 do. Florence (Italy), by Mrs. Stowe. 

1 do. Bristol (England), by Mrs. Thomas 
1 do. Glasgow (Scotland), by Andrew Paton. 


path with blessings, and baptized me afresh with tears.’ 

We call with confidence upon every good heart, the 
wide world over, to help ns to unite all the yonng and 
good of the South, slaveholders, non-slaveholders, and 
freedmen, in a sacred, invincible band ; and oat of their 
lips “ shall be ordained strength to still the enemy and 
the avenger.” 

And let all who unite in an Annual European Sub- ] 
scriftios to the American Anti-Slavery Society re¬ 
member that we are not asking it as a means of sparing j 
our own fortunes. These are in use, or paid over, or lost 
in this cause. What we desire is the means of enlarging 
onr operations, of adding to onr instrumentalities, of 
carrying the cause into the Sonthern States 
which has never been attempted, because, till now, neither 
the hour nor the men had come. Men were mad and 
malicious who said to ns, twenty-five years ago, “ Why 
do you not go to the Sonth ? ” The opportunity then 
was, as it still is, at our own door, but we have followed 
as it opened, whithersoever it led, till now, when they 
cease to wish us hence, strengthened in their change of 
mind, it is well for us to go. 

We have been led to speak of a European Subscription, 
by the terms of our friend’s proposition ; not beoause the 
plan is new, but for the salie of greatly extending it. 
And as we always have enjoyed the constant and. contin¬ 
ually increasing sympathy and support of friends abroad, 
measure tiiat the cause requires, and we remain 
vants. But we assure our beloved European coadjutors 
that, from the moment we perceive the remotest chance 
that their contributions may become other than a stimulus 
to our own, they may depend on our being the first 
suggest their discontinuance. 

Time would fail us to carry our friends through the 
whole vista of this year’s experience. We must 
attempt to describe all the beautiful and precious gifts] 
which bind in one memory the honsehold hearths of oar 
own land with those of England and Scotland, of Ire¬ 
land aud Wales, and bring from the cities of France, the 
mountains of Switzerland, and the ruins of Italy, a bless¬ 
ing on America. We can hat renew the expression of our 
thanks to each beloved name tbat graces our list of 
acknowledgments. 

special table of Italian art was wholly supplied by 
dear friend Mrs. Stowe, who, with her family and 
friends, made it as productive to the canse by their per¬ 
sonal aid at the time as by their previous generosity in 
furnishing it. The following letter will he everywhere 
read with deep interest and satisfaction : 

LETTER FROM MRS. STOWE TO MRS. OHAFMAN. 

„ Brooklyn, Jan. 29 th, 1858. 

Mr Dear Friend : In regard to those who contributed 
to help the Italian table. 

Dr. Eddison, When in Rome, handed me $5, and little 
Mondo,* in Marseilles, collected 60 francs among his 
school-fellows. Five francs was given me by the school 
in the Foubourg St. Antoine, Paris, in a very affecting 
way. I visited the school in the morning, and, during 
recess, the little fellows, who have each of them two bous 
to buy their dinner, contributed, some of them half, and 
some the whole of it, to send lo the poor American slave. 

It was entirely voluntary and unsolicited, and no particu¬ 
lar appeal had been made to them on. the subject. 

Grant now that this can never reach them in any tan¬ 
gible form—grant that it was a wholly useless effort—is 1 
this generous impulse, tbiB childish self-sacrifice of no 
account ? I confess it rebukes the colder calculations ot 
r wiser years. It is a tear of the French Child dropped 
the chain of the African—powerless in itself, but pre- 
ms in the eves of God. As .n appeal t0 Hla 6treQ ^ th| 


cions in the eyes of God. 
it will not be in vain. 

My daughters send you their love. 

Ever affectionately yours, 
Valued and beantiful as 


H, B. Stowe. 
all the gifts to the-canse, 
circumstances give to a few a special power over our 
hearts. One of these was the much coveted engraving 
by Mrs. Yates, of Liverpool—the Anglo-Saxon bear- 


eeking in every one of them “who there is wnrih • ' MTa ’ 01 

abiding there ”)-to strengthen and aid our members { ° Wgher regionB ’ now in the Potion 

b^Tbonsands to preach the Gospel of Anti-Slavery for its n ^rT E:<1 ', The veaerabl ° JiUDe3 Bigbs, of 
.11 to, , ; slavery for Us Dumferl.ne, who at the age of 94 cherishes his early 


SMALL PARCELS FROM INDIVIDUALS, RECEIVED m 
FORWARDED. 

Per Leeds box—one enclosed for Mies Pugh PMw 
Per Glasgow—1 letter, Mrs. Chapman; i do w* ‘ 
Phillips ; 1 vol, do. do.; 1 vol., Samu,-1 v 1T ?/ 
knit Waistcoat, H. C. Wright; 1 do. do tf - 
Phillips; 1 book and note, Mrs. Potts, 

1 Parcel, J. Miller McKim ; I do. Mrs. 


bridger 

Per Manchester—3 packages, Parker Pillsburj • ; 
age, Samuel May, Jr.; 1 do., Slaudard ; 1 d,. 
L. Garrison. 

Rome—I do., R. W. Weston. 


HOME CONTRIBUTIONS. 
Boxes and Parcels received from 
N. Winslow, Portland, 1 box. 

C. Joy, Hopedale, 1 do. 


S. B. Shaw, Staten Island, 2 do. 

S. South wick, Portland, 1 do. 

Children of Boston Female Orphan Asylum, ty u, 


Matron, 1 do. 

Mrs. Earle, Worcester, 1 do. 

Luther Melendy, N. H., 1 do. 

Friends in Duxbury, 1 do. 

Catherine A. Stebbins, Rochester, 1 do. 
Elizabeth Gay, New York, 1 do. 

Miss SampsoD, by R. C., Dorchester, 1 do. 
Christopher Needham, Boston. 

Friends, Hingham, I chest refreshments. 
Mrs. Bradish, Upton, I do. do. 

Mrs. Castell, Boston, 1 do. confectionery. 
Miss Remond and Miss Putnam, Salem, 1 
Mrs. McLauiblin, Hanover, 1 parcel. 

Mrs. Hatch, Portsmouth, 1 box. 


D. N. Brown, ] 

O. Brown, 

L. D. Nickerson, J 
George S. Winslow, Boston, 1 do., by Mrs. Parker. 
Messrs. Kano & Johnson, South Boston, 

Messrs. Morey & Smith, Haverhill street, Boston, nh 
able contributions, by Mrs. Ober. 

Friends in Brooklyn, Connecticut, 1 package refrataok 


DONATIONS TO GENERAL PURPOSES OF T£ 

Mrs. F. M. Robbins, - 

Mrs. Loring,. 

Mr. Wallout, sales of Liberty Bell, - 
Mrs. Fhilbrick, sales, 

A. T. G. Phillips, - , 

Miss Q. (sales), by M. G. C., - - 

F. JaeksoD, - . - 

M. G. Chapman, .... 

Mrs. B. Hunt, - 
R. F. Wallcnt (sales), 

Sales after Worcester Fair, by Mr. May, 


Do. do. 


do. 


From Leeds, 

C. Kingman, - - - - - - - 1* 

Luther Melendy, - - - - J * 

Perrin Scarborough, - - - - - • 4 JJ 

H. C. Robinson (England), - - * J} * 

Mrs. Hatch, - - - - - --!*'* 

Misses Andrews, Newbnryport, - - - 

Miss Annie Alley, Lynn, - - - ', 

E. Hebard,.West Randolph, Vt., - *.. 

Ladies’ Anti-Slavery Society, Warren, Mass., - •’ 

George Robinson, Paddock’s Grove, - 
Ballard <fc Carter, Boston,- 

Received through R. D. Webb, by S. May. J'■ 

John Mawson, Newcastie-npon-Tyne, - , 

Joseph Cowan, do. - - - * j 


. II* 


T. Atkins , 

T. P. Backess, ------ 

Edward Bagehot, by M. Estliu, through A b 
Weston, ------ 

Dr. Eddison, by Mrs. Stowe, - 
Monod Jeune, by the same, -'- 
School of Faubonrg St. Autoioe 






i a quarter of a century of patient labour to 


Belfisbnese. All Mr. Eli Tbaye. 


nowledge must a: 
iranee and action. 


, through the hindrance .. yvlav 
ays [see Appendix, No In.] was ' 
s it is now-—and aa well known: 


. sake in all Us purity, not weakened down to promote | 
partisan or sectarian interests—to fight the slave’s battle 
against the tyrant of the plantation, the Senate House 
and the Church, with those weapons of light and love 
which alone can save our land from its million multiplied 
cuise— this sort of subscription—conveying the reproba¬ 
tion of slavery and the sympathetic public opinion of the 
world to the only effectual channel, under the direction 
of persons of unbounded allegiance to Liberty for twenty 
years, bound for its Bake to be sacrificed—of persons who 
nnlike the pretenders that would yoke the canse to their 
own miserable interests, have nought to gain and all to lose 
but their magnificent object—this kind of snbscription 
would indeed afford an assurance of the speedy extinc¬ 
tion of slavery. Hear from Clarkson, in the address we 
have before alluded to, what a front is presented by the 
adverse ranks, and consider whether any other than such 
persons as these are likely to risk their elections, their I 
chance of office under the next Administration, their 
chance of getting subscribers to their newspapers, their 
chance of ordination and settlement, their chance of manu¬ 
facturing employment and mercantile snccess—briefly, 
any of their chances in life—by fighting in company with 
the American Anti-Slavery Society, where the battle 
joins. ' The second-rate, the third, fifth, tenth-rate, even to I 
the despicable who make a prey of the cause while pro¬ 
fessing to love it, will all come lagging after their degree 
as fast as first-rate men can make it for their interest to 
do it. Bnt we say to Europe as to America—” Help thou 
our central battle! ” Pay your subscriptions to Francis 


Jackson, Esq., Treasurer of the American Anti-Slavery 


Society, 31 Hollis street-the same house that, in 1835, he 
ofiered, for the cause, to the fury of a city ruled by slave¬ 
holders. It has been the home of fugitive slaves ever since 

as his fortune has been one main stay of the cause,and Mr.’ 
Jackson is also Treasurer of our Vigilance Committee. 
But five pounds paid over to him in the former capacity. 


' Thi. yferfuU^be antifmj roof profound 

Sir of MM- American MrroipondenCwlioTM^riTileMd 

topAjrtteWahestP"^ 


visions for the cause of the world’s freedom, and 
sends that cause a gift of price because he thinks it may 
be his last, binds us thereby afresh to the resolutions of | 
our youth. The children of the Belfast and Bristol 
schools, and the inmateB of the Bristol blind asylum, will 
rejoice to learn tbat their good example has wrought upon 
the minds of children and others in America; and we 
were gratefully touched to observe the effect in a box of 
beautifully knitted infants’ hosiery from the children of | 
Ilf ow h orphan asylum. It was also profoundly affecting 
is to receive gifts from so many of the descendants of 
the earliest English Abolitionists; and we entreat the 
family of Dr. Thompson, of Edinburgh, the first Scottish i 
advocate of immediate emancipation, to receive our thanks 
for their remembrances. We entreat also the grand¬ 
daughter of William Smith, (the friend and supporter in 
Parliament of Wilberforce), to whose generosity and 
artistic power we owe the beautiful copy of Grenzc (now 
in the possession of Miss Chapman, of Channcy place), to 
accept the thanks of those she never beheld, for a gift 
that will never be forgotten. The splendid gift of Messrs. 
Naylor & Co., of Sheffield, through our valued friend and 
co-labourer in the cause, Edmund Benzon, Esq., sent last 
year, bnt which arrived only in season for this, receives j 
especial thanks for its rare perfection as well as its 
trinsic value. 
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DONATIONS TO THE LIBERTY BELL 


$3 00, Afrieod, 

IU 00 Mrs. Bradish, 5 , 

10 00 Charles F. Adams, 

5 00 Rev. Edwin Chapm**-, 
5 00 by Mrs. Follen, 

10 00 Mary H |J 


AO oo, Alary m. Watson, W* 

10 00 land, Minnesota Ter ^ ( 
ritory, 


1 00 


Mrs. J. M. Robbins, 

Mrs. M. M. Brooks, 

Daniel Ricketson, 

Charles F. Hovey, 20 00 j 
By Mrs. Bradish of Up- 


Mrs. C. Aldrich, 

Mrs. L. Aldrich, 
Luther Mel endy, N, H., 
by W. L. Garrison, “ 


Maria Mariott, 




A. T. G. Phillips, 
Richard Clap, 
Elisha Clap, 
Edmund Qoincy, 
Mr.=. It. H. Foster, 


A friend in New Bed¬ 
ford, through Mrc w ltl 
Ricketson, jef 

Victor Scbmleheri 


MARIA WESTON 


* CHAP*** 


We entreat Madame Keller to convey to all her Swiss 
and French coadjutors the expression of what is felt by 
those whom they have so essentially aided in the service j 


Eceedio# 


s President’s Kansas Message.— The 
opens a strong review of this document ii 
forcible language, thus: 

“ President Buchanan has done for himseli wh*t 
of political adversaries could never have d° ae 
He has sent a message to Congress in which he 
himself down everything thut least becomes a , & 
in characters which the blindest man can read, of 


Monsieur Labonehere’s admired picture of 


the youth of Luther was the fitting emblem of the__ 

of heart of Protestant France with Anti-Slavery America* 
Our French friends will be gratified to learn that the 
beautiful etagere that accompanied their choice contribu¬ 
tions became the token of - 


new year’s wishes to Mrs. 
Loring, onr beloved and absent friend who took the iuitia 
the First Bazaar, with Mrs. Child. 




characters which the blindest man can - —- - 

ist feeble-minded comprehend. His aunual m 
December last, teeming as it did with perversion- 
representations, wilh false reasoning and base p° ’ 
no more to be compared in those respects wit® ' jj; 
the little finger of an infant to the loins of a * 
seems to have been surveying the affaire of E-ah* 8 , r0 pF‘ d 
a telescope from which the glass of truth h a8 _ rr i ie rl 
and every event in the history of that unhappy g e =eei 
appears, to his perverse vision, np-side down. 
men and women hanging by their feet like n f ^ sr tis^ 
ceiling, and, to the infinite mortification of it> 5 ’ 

and amusement of his opponents, persists in “per® 

people were born in Kansas to walk with their be e 
their heads. . ^ »d0 

“ We hope this message will be widely circ “' „ c3 
carefully read by the American people, for i 1 P r “ ^at a 0 
we have often said, and what they need to kno w > . fJ<r 
man can longer administer this Government <>“ oC tot 
slavery policy, who has a decent respect f“i “ u 
the plainest dictates of justice and patriotism-' 

Our friends in Hudson, Easton aud PougkkeeP 3 ^J e; _ 


observe that the Conventions appointed for tbo^ Pj [ ^ 
and announced last week, are not to be held on 1 , „ 

first notice. They will he 
1 to secure the presenoe of ® r - ’ 


short time in order to secure the presenoe w* — 

The new arrangements will be announced B ext 











"IT be tho immediate results, nor faith 
\g«HS se *® tbat He has revealed His will to the 
fi Lgb *° “ i! subject, for the last two centuries, unless 
fjM . 00 tb ' r *hened by the testimony of a travelling 
rt^^-unot be strange tbat a light-minded and 
*\ s ,ber, 5t bou ia gird and mock at a drab-coloured 
P rldly.P e ° P B the only immutable belief would seem to 
Zip’’"- "primmed hats, coal-scuttle bonnets, shad-bel- 
„-;a tr- ’, ha d grammar. 

fed c pjt8, 8 " t Susa n say what sho will, we shall believe 
1 jj 0 ' teTer ' . ht after all. But if she and the Quakers 
,. (Jed i srlg ’ without going into the statistics of 
\j, n ot bl ' 1 ' 0T 1 ® «es then, of course, it is to be hoped, for 
^g*r ^ M t ° h at the count on Sugar and Molasses will 
th e right. Bide-_ 

^ American Colonization. — The (Richmond) 

#0** ... y frightened at the project of Eli Thayer! 
^ i? terT1 J en(rg j America with free Northern labour-1 
forC 0 loD i* lD Ltr 0 versy,” it says, is “ nothing more nor 
«?*• “ TbC struggle between Slavery and Abolitionism 
140 th» n 8 ^ on of the unoccupied territory of the Ame-1 
t(f the P 0586 " gjgvery, on the one side, claiming freedom 
^ tropic* i ' the development of its power, and Abo- 
^ scope f0 ^ e ot ij erj striving t« close up the only outlet 
tiaaafrab 0 " rf<m of Southern interests.” - 


jjltfor t° e " ag the or iginator and leader of the Massa- 
Society for colonizing Kansas fills The South 
rehensions as to the consequences of his 
riih ft* 1 ™ g!nce the Administration, by breaking up the 
5e * S !!!dition of Walker and his piratical crew, has left 
li?t erpcd 1 if we may believe the statements of I 

» cle&r t . n correspondent of the New York Courier \ 
-TTJ that scheme is no chimera 

Seoul I colonization sketched by Hon. Eli 

•■Tt> e . striking speech in the House, a few days 
TW er “* 6 Agniy peculation, but a reality. Measures 
i**’ 19 n °J practical land have been already adopted for 
of the most P A[; Association has been formed forj 
OPT?? 'Nicaragua with industrious Americans 


Srhters, bll ‘*. hoat vouching for their correctness any 
. utf menw w* appear probable, that Hon. E. Corning, 
™ consented to accept the Chairmanship or 
of A |bl0y ’ of t |j e Association; that several thonsand 
have been made for passage to Central Ame- 
»FP 1|C8 ZT the auspices of the Company, and that the 
nt* 0 fmm Nicaragua, Gen. Yrisarri, has signified his 
*“^1^ the enterprise. What Nicaragua wants is 
*PP r0 !*L Emopean race, who will renovate her civiliza- 
«Kt> °‘J? who will respect her nationality. The lazy, 
‘““irinking followers of Walker are not of the sort 
.***' whom any State of Central America will tole- 
cl colon'- Thayer’s company will make it a condition 
^Lwttlement they propose to found that such char- 
ft^^all be kept out of the country.” 


It is stated to me, and I repeat the 


- t Cowed.— The Washington correspondent of 

(h, Albany Evening Journal, in closing an account of the 
uw scrimmage in Congress, says : 

• The South is cowed. I know what I say— cowed. The 
lnesg with which Grow knocked Keitt down in the 
VTmidst of the Southern side of the Chamber, and the 
tL,. aQ ,i fire with which some fifty Republicans bounded 
tee Hall to join the struggle, appalled the slave- 
SrJders. Father Giudiugs said to-day, ‘ I have sat in this 
Bo0« twenty years, and I never saw the the Slave Power 
“ compleiely baffled and cowed as during this fltteen 
hen’ contest.” ’ . 

Tbe Southerners pretend that Grow did not strike Keitt 
flic correspondent aforesaid says : 

»Instantly Keitt seized Grow by the throat, and Grow 
„ quickly kuocked off his haud with bis left arm, which 
ilesed Keitt partly round, and at the same time dealt 
tun a heavy blow wiLb his right fist, which bit Keitt just 
bebiod tbe left ear. Keitt tell as suddenly as if struck 
with ao axe. As he was going down, Grow gave him an 
emphatic shove betweeu the shoulders, which, caused him 
to strike bead foremost, with his heels upwards, presenting 
lo ibe galleries tbe appearance of a mantryiog to plunge 
through the floor of the House Into the vaults beneath. 
A houdred accounts of this affair have gone out. The 
above I give on the very best authority. The Blavehold- 
iug version o Kent’s fall is, that he tripped and fell. Hb 
was xnockbd down by Grow.” 


Boial Independence.— At the wedding of the Princess 
Bojal, full accounts of which reached ns by a late steamer, 
among the other dignitaries—and none in England, native 
or foreign, would permit themselves to be absent at such 
a pageaut—was Sabah Bonetta, an African princess, whor 
la on a visit to that country. She attended by speciar 
invitation of Queen Victoria, who sent her dresses suitable 
for tbe oocasion. It has not, we presame, occurred to 
•nybody that the English monarchy stands any less firmly 
for this act of the preseut occupant of the throne ; bat it 
la certain that should Mr. Bnchanan invite a coloured 
woman to a levee at the White House, the whole Southern 
Coogressioaal delegation would leave their seats in the 
Senate and Honse, go home and dissolve the Union. We 
are not nnmindful of the even absurd violenoe of the sup- 
poeilion that Mr. Buchanau could do a manly or an inde¬ 
pendent thing; but the contrast of consequences shows | 
very strikingly tbat the Queen of Eugland lias the inde¬ 
pendence to do a very unusual thing, without regard to 
**»tract opinion or social customs, which the President of | 
foe Republic could not do—not in the same case merelyi 
hit in a similar one—as he values his government. 


POLITICS. 


Mr. Seward gave notice in the Senate, on Monday, of 
. 'hfohtion to introduce a bill in the Senate to reorgan- 
“* **** United States Supreme and Circuit Courts, so that 
several States shall be represented by Judges in those 
7*”* more nearly ou the basis of their federal popula- 
Uo °. wbile the administration of justice shall be made 
speedy and efficient. It is understood that Mr. Sew- 
s™ foinka that the Supreme Court is the slavery citadel 
14 be .(ormed. - 

JZ ^*° rge Banoroft has published an address to his 
"“•■citizens on the Lecompton Constitution, avowing 
itrongly and unequivocally against that great 
JtJ* Tb e address is one he meant to have delivered 
of the Anti-Lecompton meeting which was 
^ ve been held at tbe Opera House on Friday, but I 
through the bad faith of the Directors, was not ad- 
wit hin the building. Tammany Hull has since 
the proposed meeting to be “a fraudulent, un- 
PH base and cowardly Black Republican ” move-1 
i sod Mr. Bancroft no Democrat. 

^hc Washington correspondent of The Albany Journal 

th« e B a ° cr °ft> the historian, after listening to 

to s i,,* 01 the President’s Lecompton Message, turned 
»c*t inf»„„ aud ’ in glowing words, denounced it as the 
, tE?? 08 document ever sent intd Congress. 

- b ^’ emong the most zealous opponents of the 
^mdle in tb?- «itv i« s 


stained by many acts of his publio career, and particularly 
an exceedingly dishonourable one in his early life, that 
probably not a person of mature years could be found, 
Massachusetts, so ignorant and so innocent as to place 
any reliance upon anything this man might say, unless it 
was supported by some collateral evidence. This is cer¬ 
tainly a striking commentary upon the collective wisdom 
of the people of Massachnsetts. 

PERSONAL . 

Ex-President Fillmore was married, at Albany, on the 
10th inst., to Mrs. Caroline C. McIntosh. 

Theodore Parker will deliver a Bermon to his congrega¬ 
tion, appropriate to Washington’s Birthday, on Sunday, 
the 21st inst., in which he will consider the Progress of 
Freedom in the United States. 

The Boston Advertiser announces the death of the Rev. 
Samuel Gilman, D.D., pastor of the Unitarian Church at 
Charleston, S. C. He died at Kingston, Mass., on the 8th 
inst., in the 67th year„of his age. Dr. Gilman was a native 
of Massachusetts, but has resided in Charleston for nearly 
forty years, where he has always made himself acceptable 
by defending slavery. - 

The Washington correspondent of The Evening Post, 
under date of Feb. 10th, says : 

“ Mr. Sumner is here, very much improved in health 
and spirits, more so, indeed, than many of his friends 
thought he ever would be. Some of the worst symptoms 
of his disease have entirely disappeared. His eye, ges¬ 
tures and whole expression are more like what they used 
to be. He does not remain here long, but will be a minute 
man, to return whenever the signal is given. He and bis 
friends hope that he will be a’>le to take and keep his seat 
before the close of the session.” 

A Fighting Parson. —An enthusiastic correspondent of 
the Boston Transcript, speaking of the late row in the Honse 
of Representatives at Washington, says : 

“ The Republicans fought bravely, and even desperately. 
Owen Lovejoy, of Hlinois, a brother of the Alton martyr, 
and himself a preacher of the gospel, came in contact with 
Lamar of Mississippi, and the two displayed a degree of 
energy and determination worthy of the cause in which 
they were engaged. Mr. Lovejoy isabout forty-five years 
of age, and, though inclined to corpulency, is very active 
in his movements, and enthusiastic in everything he 
undertakes. , He is a ready debater, and a fearless cham¬ 
pion of freedom. Like Parson Adams, who figures so 
largely in the pages of ‘ Joseph Andrews,’ he seems ready I 
to enforce bis moral arguments by weapons which may be 
called ‘ carnal,’ but which in the present case proved 
‘mighty.’ I believe, however, that both he and his 
antagonist escaped without loss of blood.” 

SKETCHES OF LIFE IN AFRICA. 

[For the following enrions and entertaining sketches— 
especially interesting to those who have read the valuable 
books of Livingstone and Barth—we are indebted to the 
Rev. Theodore Parker, of Boston. They are a trans¬ 
lation from Dr. Petermann’s “ Mittheilungen ueber wich- 
tige neue Erforsbungen auf dem Gesammlgebiete dtr 
Geegrapbie, fur 1857, No. IV. and V.”] 

Dr. Livingstone, of Scotland, the celebrated traveller 

Africa, writes as follows abont the African Women : 

“ I found the nativeB quite intelligent; the most salient 
feature I have noticed in the country is the high estima- 
i in which tbe female sex is held. Amongst tbem there 
women who exercise the function of chief. If yon 
ask something of a man, before he decides upon it he will 
Well, I mast go home and consult my wife.’ If she 
consents, ha will do what you desire; but if she says No, 
make him comply. When an assembly 
of chiefs is held, the women are admitted to the council, 
and have a voice in the deliberations. Among the Becbo- 
uanas and Caffres men swear by their Fatber, bat tbe 
true blacks, in tbe centre of Africa, swear by their Mother- 
woman separates from her husband, all the children 
follow and attach themselves to her. If a young man 
falls in love with a young maiden living in another 
village, he quits his own and lives there; be is obliged to 
pay his motber-in-law for her in part, and in her presence 
he mast assume a respectful attitude, and continue half 

‘’Throughout all our travels to the centre of Africa we 
hai^ooly to preserve the hospitality'and affability of the 
womerf; it was so in descending the upper Zambese ;* 
whatever they furnished us they gave with a good grace, 
and made excuse for giving so little. Coming 
East, it wW still the same.” 

In certain regions the women punish their husbands. 
It is the custom that each wife has her own garden and 
house, but the husband has neither house nor 
garden to himself; his wives feed him. A man once said 
i, ‘ Oh, dear, my wives will give me nothing at all, 
not even anything to eatl ’ A man may have five wives, 
and sometime* they all form a coalition against him. He 
gos8 to the house and presents himself 
One, and she says, ‘ I have nothing for you. Go pay your 
addresses to Mrs. No. Two.’ He goes to No. Two, who 
tells him, ‘ You may ask the wife you love beBt.’ And so 
the poor husband is sent from pillar to post. I 
who roosted one evening on a tree, whence he poured out 
mournful yells with a reminding voice. ‘ I thought, 
screamed he, * that I had married five women; but I have 
married five witches: they won’t let me have anything 
1 ’ On the other side, if a woman forgets herself 
to strike her husband, she is brought to the grand 
square in the town, where the chief lives. Then Bhe is 
obliged to take her husband on her back and carry him 
borne to her house, in the midst of the laughter and 
ribaldry of the people ; and there are some women who 
call out to her to do it over again ” (pp. 268-270). 

Magyar Laszl6 (Ladislaus Amerigo Magyar) 
late years, been travelling in parts of Southern Africa 
which no white man has visited before. He was born at 
Theresiopolis, in Hungary, in 181T. He served awhile 

lieutenant in the BraxUlian navy, and then became 
commander-in-chief of the army of the Negro King of 
Calabar. In 184# he went to Bihe, in South-Western 
Africa, where he married Iuce-Kul-lo Oz-or-o, the daughter 
of the black king of that place. His bride, he says, brought 
him no money, but many hunters of tigers and elephants. 
Feb. 20, 1850, aocompanied by his wife and 285 of these 
hunters, he set out to explore various parts of South 
Afriea. At the last advices, August, 1856, he had 
travelled over the wide country between 4 deg. and 22 
deg. South lat. and 12 deg. and 34 deg. East long, 
has now a commission from the Portuguese Government, 
which also promises to bear the expense of publishing the 
account of his travels. From time to time be 
papers to his father; some of them have lately been 


IW -> as he ,, C0Qr8e ’ admissible in any Court ot 
^ 10 s2‘ , aV ° Wb!Bbelief in certa ™ theological 

catholic $ but whose character is i 


•st^ r w 0f the Senate, threatened that the people of Mie- translated from the Hungarian to German, and published 
oald hang Hale if he ever came in that State.” in Dr. Petermann’s Geographical Journal,) whence these 

Uier ^ tlingtoa correspondent of The Philadelphia Press, 

Judge Douglas shortly after his 

- 8 present a T lon S conversation, several persons 

from’ n . Jud £ e Squired i Q reference to the 
t ,tr * Befnu Ware G ro& n Q g* Calhoun made no 

- Calhnn! separated the qaestion was again 

T n i r ®P^ c d that the return had been properly 
oa tha d f e .^ UQ 8 las ihen gave him some sworn evi- 
1 oV|,t.f ubj, ‘ ot - Calhoun read and turned pale. 
r' 1 ' -o vti. , 8 u >ght Calhoun sent to Douglas’s house 
i">8'0« '" Cel1 ‘ here bad deco fraud at Delaware 
, Cis i— aiii/ 0 ! 168 be ‘ng put down where only 40 votes 
\ , ra with th- 11181 bud made the correction in the 
t,; u< ige n„„ 1 ? i)roTal “ r >he President. He author- 
<Ia *n i 0 „ ?f.H Hr. Harris, of Illinois, and General 
^ 10 Publish this fact.” 

tajj . P ° ndeQl of Ths Evening Post, writing from Illi-1 
f. *J* denied that Mr. Douglas has ths whole 

ini , hl “ Illiuoi6 ' At tMa time the 

Ht.'H lo-dj,, d0ul amount to a corporal’s guard. 

H *** in hi*’* 7 s 8trun £ i° hi» party as Henry Clay 
Cal bou Q . K V ulu cky, Mi'. Webster in Mossachu- 
Part, ““ 10 Carolina. I do noo mean to 
Aim ",. His eil 8e n P a majority of the people of the 
Wk ' iUuUL dp 'eeUou in ‘Egypt, 

*ot, *^0 iy hf, n bls cause in the North, and of the siireao 
CZT' ‘ be Sute - 11 iB uot ‘rue. There is 
! v<u"7 ■sines of p 8 ? ebra ke of the cache—not a lodge in 

V " t>le prairie I 88 l ot ? hoU8e iu Chicago—not a 
%; * 5e ciion nf~? » clearing in the timber—indeed, 

not bef!* D o la Hiinois inhabited by men, 

V o‘‘Hrs aJ J.7f Qd ardent friends of bis, or warm 
l! l3- ttl r7 r acy hat„ e J‘- W1 , 8bers - Politicians belonging to 
*%v3 t ’Publu.-i! b J m fur his past successes, and those 
* ’ SlDl hefutn« w bi “ for w hat he is likely to 

Hture ‘ Vam hate i—foolish fear!” 

C!° h °0est alu* 1, 86 !t is called > hy which parsons who 
in 88 disabilhjp make acknowledgment, notwithstand- 
m.^^onai n 8 atle mling it, that they do not believe 
Hi? 18 ’ are 8future etale of rewards and pun- 

of Justie d ; Uke ° ther men ’ t0 « ive testimony 
a “ 8e of r Z ’ after havmg P a8sed the Massachu- 
nr,.' ie cisiv 6 0pre8e “tatives, was rejected in the Senate 

opponent l r 19 a CUri ° aa fa °‘ tbat the 

C t88 «S e ?S tbe bil1 iathe Hou8e 


extracts are made. 

Boma is one of the greatest slave-markets in South 
Afrioa, aud lies on the northern bank of tbe Zaire, 
high and gently sloping table-land. It consists of i 
fifty houses of slave-traders ; but with the buildings < 
pied by the free negroes in their service, it forms a pretty 
extensive place. The houses here are not built of bamboo, 
bat of wooden piles driven into the ground, roughcast 
with lime and roofed with Btraw. Through fear of the 
natives, the merchandise is kept on shipboard, and only 
so much is brought ashore as is needed in their purchases 
from day to day.” 

The inhabitants belong to the Congo tribe, and 
under a King, Ma-ni Bo-rud, who pays a yearly tribute 
the King of Congo, but is otherwise independent. The 
natives are generally of small stature, but well made, 
clever, and well disposed to foreigners. Their habits and 
mode of life are like those of the Congo people, but there 
is a difference in their form of marriage. Thus, the mar¬ 
riageable maidens are kept in a special place nnder the 
charge of SGme old women, where they learn some useful 
thiugs and many useless; they go naked and paint their 
bodies red witb takula, whence their residence is called 
Kurba-la an ka-jwka. R.d-House. If any one wants a 
bride, with the help of the old woman, for a price agreed 
upon, he selects one of the maidens there, though not 
without her consent, and takes her home. After two 
days, if they are mutually pleased, he pays her relations 
e price, which is less or more, according to her excel- 
nee and beauty.” 

Here is a specimen of a song in the Banda language. 

Tambalambendos o peku vi a psiiok*. 


Kindele vendata entala p 


“ Scarcely had I arrived (at Kamba) when the natives 
came about me in crowds from all sides, with loud cries 
expressing their joy at my visit. They conducted me to 
a large plain, reserved for the reception of gnests. It was 
full of majestic trees, whose cool shadow, in this hot olimate, 
is real treasure to the traveller. After I had settled down 
there, women and girls, vieing with each other, brought 
me all aorta of presents; fresh milk, chickens and mas-' 
sambala meal. The men brought dried meat tbat was like 
tbe flesh of the elephant and hippopotamus, and, sur¬ 
rounding me with much noise, tried to find out my name 
and home. As the female sex here also is, of coarse, 
more carious, so the women felt of my hair and my face. 

At first they shuddered a little because my exterior was 
so unlike theirs, bat soon became bolder and asked the 
reason of this or the other difference; for example, why 
my skin was so white, ana my hair ao long? aud as my 
answers satisfied their curiosity,{we were soon good 
friends. 

“I could not sufficiently admire the open-hearted 
friendliness which these wild pastoral people showed me, 
especially as no white man had ever been here in the 
country before. The women, in particular, who are here 
very handsome, were soon so familiar that they volun¬ 
tarily offered ns their services.” 

“ The region, through which I must travel to the Chief, 
was well cultivated and well peopled. The several fami¬ 
lies build their houses separate from one another, greater 
or smaller as they need, in the middle of pieces of culti¬ 
vated land surrounded with thorn-hedges. The houses 
very small round huts of straw, the height not more 
than six feet, the diameter abont nine. A hole two feet | 
square serves as door ; none can pass out or in except by 
creeping. After a march of seven hours in oppresaivei, 
heat, I made the lodgings appointed for me. Ki-bi-ta, 

Chief of the neighborhood, received me very eordiai^l?F™™“. 1 
He gave me aud my people an ox and several tubs of hela. 

This is a drink which, in taste and colour, is somewhat 
like German claret wine, aDd is prepared from the seeds 
of the massambala, a sort of pisonguns; the seeds are 
braised in great wooden mortars, then boiled and strained 
through straw selves. The liquor begins to ferment in 
the kettle, and is used as soon as cool. In this hot cli¬ 
mate this liquor is thought to be cooling and wholesome; 
but it contains a great quantity of alcohol. It is much 
used in South Africa, betweeu 14 deg. and 22 deg. At 
last, I reached Kombala, the residence of the king of this 
country. The royal palace, built in tbe middle of a wild 
forest of thorn-bushes, is distinguished from 
the houses of other inhabitants by its size. A circular I 
wooden feDce set iu tbe ground incloses a space of about I 
five thousand square yards ; within the enolosnre there 
were the round huts covered with straw, in which the king 
| lived. After waiting balf-an-huur, I was led into a spa¬ 
cious court yard, in the middle of which, under 9*^ 


others, in the shade, on the rootof a tree. Close by him, 
on his right, I saw Ki-dun-des-sie’s head on a spear 
(aaga). As soon as he saw me, he saluted me in a friendly 
maimer, and bid me sit down. He is abont thirty-five 
years old, tall and fat. His features are agreeable, lit up 
by large mild eyes from which geutleoess is reflected 5 and 
if the lines about his mouth and his strongly projecting 
and sharp ebinbad not indicated a firm and resolved will, 
I should not have fancied him the author of such a deed- 
His bead was covered witb a cap, like a grenadier’s shokko, 
made of ostrich feathers, where the black and the white 
hung down in a natural arrangement. I confess I coaid 
not see enough of this majestio negro warrior. 

Their form of government is a limited monarchy; the 
natives are in a very low stage of civilization, and show 
their skill only in the manufacture of weapons of war. 
Their clothing is made out of the entrails of oxen. Their 
weapon is the saga, an iron spear, six spans long, with an 
ox’s tail fastened to the middle of it.. This ie so dangerous 
a weapon that at 25 or 30 paces they can drive it through 
an enemy with great certainty. They have arrows also, 
acd wooden clubs three spaus long. Their chief business 
is robbery, so they are in almost continual war with 
their neigboure, but are kind and hospitable to strangers. 
Polygamy is universal; the marriage is attended with no 
ceremonies. They reckon time from one moon to another, 
but have no division into weeks. Their religion is a sort 
of Monotheism; the chief doctrine is that of a Good and 
Evil Spirit. But, according to their opinion, the Evil 
Spirit has twice as mnch power on earth as the Good One ; 
therefore they sacrifice only to the Evil Spirit. Their 
sacrifices are chiefly of oxen. They have no priests or 
houses of prayer, bat innumerable fortune-tellers (quim- 
ban-da).” 


Irani anr lastan Camsgaitot. 


no. ccxxiri. 


and to have a superiority which he owes to lucky ciroum- 
stances and not t© bis native power. 

For example, tbe combination of Know-Nothings and 
Republicans having carried the State,'these last, though 
largely the majority, felt obliged to throw out some small 
to the whale of Know-Nothingism, shrunk though it 
--.e to the dimensions o! a minnow. So they introduced 
a plan for requiring foreigners to live two years in the 
jurisdiction, after naturalization, before being admitted to 
Tbe original Know-Nothing plan was to require 
fourteen years’ residence. So ibis was but a very mode- 
instalment of the first demand. But it gave General 
Gashing an opportunity to stir them up on the Negro 
question. Why Was it that there was snch sensitiveness j 
to the rights of black men among those who would thus 
limit that of foreigners who happened to' belong to an¬ 
other race ? Why was it not as rational to exclude a man 
of African descent from political rights as one of Celtic i 
Teutonio derivation ? If you admit that a man may thus 
be excluded because of his nativity, why not on account j 
of his colour ? This is merely my own paraphrase of his 
line of argument, as it remains in my mind, after the lapse 
of several days. And though much might be said, and 
though there ijre men in the Honse fully capable of grap¬ 
pling even with so potent an adversary, there was no 
effectual answer to him. His speech was of the most in¬ 
solent and inhuman tone towards the black race and the 
ice. It was a public statement to the slaveholders 
that, at the next Presidential Convention, they could not 
ven among themselves, a candidate more thoroughly 
with them in heart and soul. And it happened, oddly 
enough, that Mr. Wendell Phillips was delivering a lec¬ 
ture on Toussaint L’Onvertore, the hearers ef which 
might possibly draw comparisons between that black hero, 
in matters pertaining to warjand peace and tbe white one, 
who had so distinguished himself in Mexico and at Wash¬ 
ington, not probably entirely to the disadvantage of the 
former. Indeed, as was once said, on another occasion, of 
another person, Tousssint might have been split into a 
cord of Cushings, and had a good many chips left over. 


—Ho doeth justice to ^erafcaaMngT&c 6 ? 

Boston, Feb. 15,1858. 

Hate yon any ice yonr way! We have suffered fear¬ 
ful anxieties le3t we should lose our Ice-crop, and not only 
be the worse off by the amount that industry always brings 
to Boston and the neighbouring towns, but even miss 
of the essential refrigeration of our meats and driDks 
next Bummer in our more private capacities. Mr. Tndor, 
the great Inventor of Ice, of whom and whose works I 
remember to have told yon in a letter years ago, might 
submit to the famine, inasmuch as he has had the provi¬ 
dence suggested to Pharaoh by Joseph and laid in a sup¬ 
ply for two years in advance. But as the price would 
also be in advance and the quantity famished pat on the 
footing of short allowance, it would only have been a 
lesser evil than not having any at all. But our alarms 
been dissipated by a sufficiency of cold weather for 


this distress. Tae ice has been grown and harvested and 

roof” resting "on” wo Jen“puiars7 l" Wtofl hiV M^esty I boused ’ aQd tho wa£er “ nd btmer o{ a11 of us ’ 8Bd lhl 
Ki kun-des-ste, King of Kamla, stretched on a lion ’ B mint-juleps and sherry-cobblers of 

by his numerous wives and courtiers, no ^’ wiU not 8uffer for the want of their glacial 


is to be 


who’fixed tbeir eyes hard upon me, after their master) 00 ‘ nilauces - 1 aevsr donb * ed ’ m ^ lf ’ tbat lhi9 . C, '°P 
inti tr to ft nlflfp hftd irivpn hip nprmifwinn to sit down would gathered aa well aa all others, since the original 


pointing to a place, had given me permission to sit down. . „ „ , 

The king is a strongly built man, forty year, old, and six N " acbio ‘ ,rotni3 '- ^ ^ Z lTZT 

feet high, with a rough countenauoe; his little eyes were | Harvest should nr 
quite striking—in a negro an infallible sign of malicioi 
cunning. His majesty of Kimla, witb all bis 


n off the e 


— - -r—-- , g ln ll6elI a goon ; out wneu H lanes i 

lis wives, who were present, re-8 ijghtful and pleasurable exercise of »1 
This man is tbe servant of thA t)ecoaicS a pogiti**, blessing. Perhaps 
ml. bill him. ntherwiwi wenbnnln K. , ___ 




■7 girl. 


Her bai^ad hands are black as tho Zebra’s 
Her littleteeth white as paper. 100 

fijux® large and graceful as tbe white man ; f. 
“ One night, before my departure, some negroes si 
the following: 


ntois, t%r ISM, vv.K-7, aa*i« i»5. »• Ml, *m 


arrival, was drank, and I aoon saw tbat they were deter¬ 
mined not to abstain from drinking that day, for cops full 
of hela circulated without Intermission, aud be paid more 
attention to tbem then to me. Accordingly I asked per¬ 
mission to wait on him tho next day, which was granted.” 

The traveller had another interview with him that 
night and asked permission to continue his journey. Tbe 
King said, “ ‘ No white man has ever passed over tbie 
stream. If yon do it, who knows what trouble will befall 
my kingdom t ’ Of course I could make no reply to 
that, but I knew that the cause of his refusal was two 
casks of brandy in my possession, which I had destined 
for Ha-im-bi-si, King of Ou-Kan-y a-ma, and which this 
obstinate drnnkard would not let go. After many en¬ 
treaties, I told him tbat I was determined to cross the 
stream at all hazards. At this declaration the drunkeu 
king was so enraged that he seized bis spear and would 
have killed me, had not his wives, who were present, 
strained him by Buying, 
white King, so you must not kill him, otherwise we should 
suffer muoh for his death. Who knows what powerful 
gauga (talisman) he carries with himt By its power 
he might utterly destroy us.’ Thereupon his raging 
majesty roared at me : 1 Pita I pita I I repari ove kindele / ’ 
get oat, get out, you miserable white scamp ? I imme¬ 
diately left this drunken brute and returned to my quar¬ 
ters, with a sad heart, for I saw all my hopes of farther 
travel had come to nothing.” 

“ In South Africa the inheritance does not descend to the 
king’s sons, but to his sister’s children ; accordingly they 
enter on their chieftainship—which, with few exceptions, 
among these wild people, is obtained only by violenoe— 
as soon as tbe heir apparent feels able to choke hie royal 
uncle. 

“ The two brothers, Ki-kun-des-aei and Bi-te-pa, had done 
i so ; they agreed to put an end to the long reign of their 
ancle, Kar-i-ho va, and divide his power between them¬ 
selves. But as they found no adequate support among the 
people, the younger brother, Bi-te-pa, fled to King Ha-im- 
bi-si for help. While he was seeking for aid the canning 
Ki kun-des-sie, with a troop of his followers, by a trick, got 
Kar-i-ho-va into his power, strangled him, and had him¬ 
self proclaimed King of Kamla. 

“ When Bi-te-pa heard of this, he hastened to hie brother 
and demanded his share of the royal power; he would 
not yield to this request, but, regarding him as a danger¬ 
ous and yet frivolous man, unworthy of the crown, tried 
to put him out of the way. Bi-te-pa was aware of this 
and fled from his brother, swearing deadly vengeance. 
With a few faithful slaves he fled over the river Kue-ne- 
ne into the kingdom of Handa. There he remained eight 
years; during that time followers gradually gathered 
about him who were dissatisfied with the rule of the cruel 
Ki-kua-des-sie. Supported with foreign soldiers, he came 
over the river, while I was there, attacked Ki-kun-des- 
sie, aud, after a raging battle, overcame him and bis fol¬ 
lowers. This happened two days after my audience.” 

“The 12th of July, early, between three aud four 
o’clock, I was waked by a terrible noise. My people 
rushed into my tent and cried out, En-ga-na Vita l Vila / 
Master, the foe I tbe foe I I seized my weapons aod went 
out to learn the cause of the trouble and noise ; there I 
saw troops of people running some one way, some another, 
and heard the screams of the women and children running 
hither and hither, bat for all this I could not see what 
for it was, nor what place he threatened. I armed myselt 
for any emergency and encouraged my people to figbt—' 
for I was resolved to sell my life at a dear rate, which my 
fire-arms made possible. .... About ten o’clock at night, 
a Mn-kan-gi-si-la (guide) came to me in private to tell 
what had been done. ‘ White man,’ said be, ‘ wbat mast 
be done is done already; therefore fear not. No danger 
threatens thee. Bi-te-pa has killed Ki ; kan-des-sie and 
his followers; and aa he is now complete master of the land 
he allows no more devastation. Alter a few days, he will 
probably send you some message, wait for this and be of 
good cheer.’ 

*• July 15, about 9 o’clock a. m., several men, armed 
with arrows and spears, entered my tent; they were sen 
by Bi-te-pa, with orders to conduot me to his camp. . . 
When I came into the neighborhood of hiscamp, I beard 
a confused uoise, and on account of the thick woods I could 
not make out what it was, but as I oame out of the thicket 
a very interesting spectacle met my eyes, which maay 
European would have paid much to see. On the elevated 
table-laud, shaded by giant Ba-o-bab trees, 
riore of Bi-te-pa, of various nations, scattered about iu 
large or small companies. Here the Mu-han-da attracted 
my attention, and there the crowds of Ou kan-y-a-ma ; the 
former had their weapons—iron spears, arrows and clubs 
of wood. They were divided into groups; some 
smoking, others were boiling beef and eating it half 
while yet others were dancing and displaying their tall 
slender forms aud their heade adorned with bright- 
coloured feathers. Accompanied by their favourite mneio 
of tbe nia-tim-ba, they danced the war dance min-yen-ge, 
which ie very common with these people. The warriors 
stand in parallel rows opposite each other, with weapons 
In their hands, and go through the movements 
were a battle. They sing ail manner of wild battle-songs. 

• If thou art brave now ie the time. March to tbe battle¬ 
field, bnt be a man 1 ’ Another cries out, ‘ The poison 
my spear is so active that if it hits my foe, he will not have 
time to bid farewell to bis mistress.’ These and similar 
songs show the blood-thirsty character which appears 
the battles of these savage people. 

«In the midst of these companies, surrounded by bis I 
| military chiefs, I found Bi-te-pa sitting apart front the j 


applii^B 

^^faswell as any other, and none has ever failed 
yet, since it began to be garnered into Ice-barns, though 
similar apprehensions have several times been felt aud I 
expressed in former years. 

The ice this winter is not only thick enough for cutting, I 
but also for frollickiog. Tbe skating was never finer] 
siuee that admirable institution was founded. Every] 
pond and river in New Eagland, I take it, is alive with 
skaters and rkateresses. For I am glad to say that this 
best of winter exercises Is in the highest vogue among 
all classes of dames and damsels. I only marvel ^ I 
S lid not come into fashion years and centuries ago, in I 
New Eugland. In Holland it has always been regarded I 
aa a feminine accomplishment. Here, not very loDg ago, 
it was almost nnknown to the fairer half of maukind.l 
Now, however, things are changed and for the better. 
Anything tbat gets American women ont of doors to 
breathe for hours tbe invigorating onter air of winter 
instead of the enervating blasts of subterranean furnaces, 
igil|| itself a good ; but when it takes the shape of . j 
the w hole frame, il| 
Perhaps I bey 

worse for it, should tbe hardnesB of the times have 
t short the allowance of balls, If it has induced tbem 
substitute this graceful and beautiful pastime, under 
the light of the tan instead of by tbe glare of gas or even 
of candle-light. Jamaica Pond at Jamaica Plains has 
I long been a resort for tbe lovers of this diversion; but this 
year they have extended their explorations to the old | 
of Dedham, where they have l'onnd an extensive field of 
operations in Wigwam Pond and the overflowed meadows 
between it and the village. This gives an area of seve¬ 
ral miles of the finest ice possible—literally as smooth 
plate-glass. The Providence Railway Company took four 
hundred dollars last Saturday atlernoon from the skating 
public of Boston who came to the ground (or rather 
the water) by tbeir trains So that you will not be si 
prised to bear that they are having the pond swept of a 
light fail of snow which fell yesterday, so as to encourage 
continuance in such well-doing. 

The slippery subject of skating brings me by a natural 
transition to that of politics. Not that much that 
properly called euch liaB happened since I wrot 
The Bill abolishing the prohibition of the reception ofl 
the testimony of Atheists in Courts of Justice and else¬ 
where, after passing through the House, was defeated in 
the Senate. This is to be reconsidered to-morrow, and I 
trust this abBurd and useless remnant of persecution for 
opinion’s sake will be placed aloDg side the act for hang¬ 
ing witches and Quakers. It is a great unhappiness, 
donbtless, to be an Atheist; bnt it is a misfortune he 
cannot help, if the constitution of his mind lead him 
to that conclusion. And, surely, it is not one 
affects his credibility in matters of testimony, 
point of fact, his professing opinions which are 

make’him generally despised, if not detested, is 
an argument in favour of his regard for the literal 
truth. He has only to hold his tongue, as multitudes 
of church-goiug infidels do, about his opinions, and he 
is aa good and acceptable a Christian as anybody. Aud, 
besides, there is an earthly sanction to an oath as well dfe 
supernatural one, the force of which applies to the 
Atheist as well as to the Christian. A man may deny the 
existence of a Heavenly Judge, but he cannot deny that 
earthly one. He may uot believe in a Hell; but 
he knows perfectly well that there is a Pe^entiary. 
This last is, after all, the motive which acts on tne minds 
of every one who would not tell the truth at any rate and 
under any circumstances, and this sanction is as applica- 
disbonest Atheist as to a lying Christiai 
point of fact, however, there is no difference in the way 
in which men’s promises are received, in the ordinary 
affairs of life, on account of their religions opinions 
why should there be in jndicial and official ones ? I think 
I could name men whose oath would not be received 
Court of Justice wbo would be trusted witb auy amount 
of money on their simple word; while I am very 
could mention a good many members and office-bearers of 
churches, who would find it hard to get themselves trusted 
i their bond. 

Tail matter will settle itself, in the long ran, of course, 
and it may carry with it, iu the settlement, the whole sys¬ 
tem of judicial and custom-house imprecations. The 
attaching of a certain penalty to the telling of a 
under certain circumstances, would answer every civil 
purpose and remove a snare for tender consciences and 
hinder things generally held sacred from falling 
tempt from their association with vulgar and worldly 
matters. Your readers will understand that I am solely 
responsible for any opinions, aside from Anti-islavery, 
my letters, and not yon or the Society whose organ you 
are. You will not be surprised to hear, however, tbat 
tbe bouourable and gallant ” member for Newbnryport 
seized tbe opportunity this bill afforded him to signalize 
his piety, as he had that of the granting of the Representa¬ 
tives’ Hall to the Massachnsetts Anti-Slavery Society to 
magnify his patriotism. I see tbat a letter from this city, 
to The Tribune, last week, states that General Cushing i 8 
an ornament of the Orthodox Calvanistic denomination. 
I cannot say how this may be ; but he distinguished him¬ 
self by his zeaUor religion in the debate on this bill. 
The presence of this gentleman is a great addition to the 
zest-very small, as a general thiog-of our legislative 
proceedings. They would have been duller than even 
the average dullness of those tbat went before them were 
it not for the occasional stirring up that they get from him 
Aud, though he has no patty behind him, yet his nnscru- 
pulousDese and quiek-wittedness often give him advt_ 
tages over the rest ot the honse, ctpecially in consequence 
of the iil-eemeuted parts of which the governing majority 
ig made up. Bo that he seeing to exercise an influence 
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_iment in Philadelphia in commemoration of 

of the Declaration of Independence. 

How do you and yonr friends feel now ? ” said an 
exultant politician, in one of our Western States, to a rather 
irritatde member of the defeated party. “ I suppose.’’ said 
latter, “ we feel jnst as Lazarus did when he was licked by 


Me., who is possessed ___. . 

called upon to pay her highway tax for the present year, 
olaimed an equal right with the lords of creation of working it 
ont on the highway, and actually appeared with hoe iu hand, 
and discharged her duty to the satisfaction of the surveyor. 

A Richmond correspondent of the Petersburg (Va.) 
rpress has the following paragraph: “ It is not, perhaps 
uerally known- that the Hon. Edward Everett has a sisb-r 
w performing the sacred duties of a Sister of Charity. Yet 
eh is the fact, aud she is about to take tbe position of Lady 
Superior, in the St. Joseph's Seminary in thi- ciiy. She will 
probably arrive uearly at the same time with Mr. Everett, wbo 
is coming to deliver his grand oration on the character ol 
Washington.” 

Tract Society in Chicago.—T he Cbnrches in 

It Division of Chicago being nearly unanimous iu then 
nation to refuse to reorgauize tbe American Traci 
Society as a tit representative of Evangelical Christianity, or s 
proper advocate of the interests of vital godiiuesa and sound 

-liiy, so long as it retuses to expose aud repreve the 

_jralities of slavery, met on Monday, tbe 1st inet., In the 

First Congregational church. Rev. VV. W. Patton’s, and organ¬ 
ized an independent City Tract Society on Union principles. 
Eleven Churches, of seven denominations, were represented in 
tne meeting. 

Open to Conviction. — The Richmond South, in 

_nouncing " the defeat ot the Administration,” in tbe vote 

upon Mr. Harris’s motion, takes heart and exclaims: 

.. n... .i.„ Black Republiuau-Duuglaa majority was so small 
sauguiue of ultimate success. Surely more than 
in the oiher side are ‘open to conviction.’ 0, 

_ ___ own frienda will stand firm. We do not give up 

the ship.” 

“ Open to conviction ” means here susceptible of bribery, 
ut The South may as well “ give up the ship.” That resource 
as exhausted before the question was taken on Monday. 
Votes which were not in tbe market previnos to the “ defeat or 
e Admin straiion ” are not likely to be for sale now.— Times 
J081 ah Qdinoy and Lord Lyndhurst Nursed by 
.je same Woman.—A ta meeiiug of the M.asachusetts His¬ 
torical Society on the 11th, Lord Lyndhurst, of England, a 
a of Boaton, was elected an houorary memb r, pending 
l the senior member ol the Society, Hon. Josiab Q iucy, 
some remarks relative to this distinguished nobleman, 
he and Lord Lyndhurst were born in tbe same year and 
tme town; and indeed it is the family tradition tbat the 
nurse officiated on both occasions. Whether she was a 
.... jr a dry nurse he did not know; but the fact that both 
bad lived so long waa in favour, at least, of a faithful perform¬ 
ance of duty iu both cases. Re remembered meeiiug Lyudnurei 
in bis young days, when be was regarded with great favour, 
and especially by the ladies. HU family did not leave this 
country because they were tories, but because they preferred 
Eugland. Thus their paths diverged. He (Lyndhnrst) planted 
' imself on a suil that was propitious for the growth of lords, and 
> grew up to be a lord, while he (Mr. Quiuoy) remained here 
nd became a sovereign. 

“ Great-Majority Grow.”— Galusha A. Grow is a 
native of WyndDam Comity, Conn., aud is now at ont thirty- 
years of age, of medium size. At the age of three years be 
„ aa left fa berlesa; at seventeen he entered Amherst College, 
Mass. In 1850 he was first elected to Congress, from Wilm t’s 
District in Pennsylvania, by 1,250 majority, aud took his seat 
in 1851, the youngest muu m the House. He is now serving 
his fourth term. His district, Democratic previous to 1854 
gave him 7.500 m&jurity at bis secoud election, at tbe third he 
was elected unanimously, and at the fourth his majority wa* 


f bat Abraham was resident; for, if he had been non-resident, 
“VToridents n* 18 ™ 158801 Isaa0 ’ acd fi0 be fonlnpon the 
anecdottm?f S ti be Christian Intelligencer, is some-bing like the 
ieot ofthe > T'uister who waa almost possessed on tbe snb- 
introduci,nfb e “ ,,c * il Cou 'roversy. and could never refrain from 
t Once h P » l i‘ Uioa on “• ma'ter what the subject in 
In th8 j;*? 8 *? to discourse upon the first verse in the 
earth.” His flrst rema'fc 8 Gud ereatl:!l the heaven,.and the 
t say that God created bKhi*' Ji® 8 ’ my bretbren i butit doea 

liclfcertainly 8t<>ry bere fr0[n We8t Point. 

5rftxj^a*% 0 *3S5«: 

tial campaign, just after be had publish!^ 8 tlle J* te P,e>id '’ n ' 
believed Fremont to be a Roman Caphm an , 6 ® da# ‘t that he 
baptized two of his children intu biso®„ r-i?’ ““hooch he had 
■if course, are of various persuasions- bnt The Cadets, 
at the Military Academy, uuuer Mr. French's 8er?i ce 

is Episcopalian alone. Not long since, the Ch«, i lnl8trat,on ' 
Caoets a severe lecture lor their inattention to tha“ «? d tl, ° 
services—at which ail are required to be preset— a ?i glo “ 
cially because of their failure to make the customarv reart e9pe ' 
to kuei-1 at the places appointed iu the Episc;p„| (S , 1 ' 
Major Dttlafleld, tbe Military Commandant at the PoW f ,i‘ 
lowed up the lecture, It is stated, with a declaration to the 
Cadets that he should in future demand those observances of 
religious forms lrora every one of them, as a matter of disci¬ 
pline. Against this the Cadets rebel; and I understand that 
toey have agreed—Episcopalians and all—wot to make the 
responses unless Major Delafield rises in the chapel aud gives 
the word of oommand In military style.— fVash. Cor. Jv. Y. 
Times. 

Grand Trip to the East.—S ome gentlemen of this 
:ity have arranged a plan for one ot the most interesting 
royages ever made. The steamer Ericson is to be chartered, 
° leave New York May 1, touch at Gibraltar, Malta, Alex¬ 
andria, Jaffa, Constantinople, Athens and Naples, returning to 
New York abont the first of August. She will remain at 
Alexandria long enough for the party to go to Cairo and see 
tne Pyramids, and Win Heat Jaffa two weeks, for a visit to 
Jerusalem, Bethlehem, the'Jordau and Dead Sea. it is pro¬ 
posed to take tents and equipage from America, tc 
perfect comfort to ladles aDd all the party, ii 
The party is to consist of 150 persons, to wb 
limited; and the steamer fare for each person is $750; this 
includes board on the steamer in all tbe ports. All adaffioual 
expenses are estimated to be within $150, so that for $900 one 
may see all the most interesting points in tbe Orient, and 
above all spend two weeks in Jernsalem. This is the cheanest 
and most delightful way of seeing tbe East that could je 
invented; and it only remains to be seen whether there are a 
hundred and fifty people who will form the party. The list is 
rapidly filliDg up, acd sc me of our well known citizens, cler- 
gymeu, physicians, lawyers and authors have already taken 
.laces for the voyage.- At. Y. Observer. 

Slavery Discussion.—R ev. Messrs. Leonidas Rosser 


people Ol c.iicm, noauone, last wees, ou tne questions tl 
divide tbat Church in the United States, and in uefeuce of 
Southern Church. Mr. R. spoke nine hours and Mr. G. four 
and a half. Their speeches are said to have been character 
ized by great ability and eloquence. Rev. B. H. Nadal de¬ 
moded the Northern Church. A correspondent of the Lynch¬ 
burg Republican reports Mr. Rosser to have propoonded aud 
sustained the following positions: 

1. The Methodist Chnreh North is the most powerful and 

stematic organization on earth against slavery; and is doing 

lUon on'eMth WnCIJ>atiOQ ° f * laT8 ,han any olber or 8» a ‘- 

2. The Baltimore Conference has done more to divide the 
M. E. Chnreh in the United States than all the Abolition Coo- 
lerences North pot together. 

3. The Baltimore Conference is doing more to abolish 
slavery than all the Northern Conferences put together 

The Baltimore Co"*'—-"''- ja gum" - - ■ - 


Northern Methodist Church combined. 

5. Toe Baltimore Conference is more deceptive in its anti- 
...avery views, declarations, resolutions and measures, than 
the i pen-faced entire abolition North. 

. “ ■■■'nor# Conference lain a more critical position 

_ Cotfiereuoe in the Nortueru Metnodist Church. 

—The South. 

Emancipated Slaves.— The Cincinnati Gazelle of the 

in quite receuily, bj M.aara. White, 
The GiZetle says: 

yearn ago, Messrs. M. M. & F. T. White, doing 
iluat street, in lh:s city, oame into possession 
mgro slaves, men, women andeuildreu, by becoming 
portions Ol an estate in Norm Carull.m and IhHsa 
irous-uearted geuilemen 


give 
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Mr. Grow is said to be “ of slight figure, measuring about five 
lei aud ten inches in height. He is a man of marked ap*tt - I 
lime, with a countenance indicating energy and force, wh<4H 
expression is heightened by dark, piercing eyes, which flash I 
miib electric brilliancy whenever be is excited in debate. He I 

la a most amiable disposition, and would be hard to provoke I 

I a fight, unless irritated beyond endurance.” 

I Calling Negroes “ Brethren.”—A Northern Meth¬ 
odist minister, ou a visit te Maryland, thus writes: 

I •• My host being leader of the coloured class, I took pleasure I 
in occasionally accompanying him and leading the class. 11 
termed them • brothers aud sisters,’ but the good brother told I 
me he did not apply these filial and fraternal ter ns to the I 
members of his coloured class; he did not think it proper!I 
Said I, ‘What do you call tbem, brother?’ ‘ Well, I call I 
them aunts, uncles, Tom, Dick, or Harry ! ’ reminding me ofl 
the words of Clementine the IVtb, who, having ascended the I 
papal chair, returned the bow of the congratulating embassa-1 
s dors and others. When the master of the ceremonies told his 
Holiness that he should not have returned their salute, * 0! I a 
beg your pardon,’ said he, ‘ I have not been Pope long enough 
to forget good manners.’ ” 

Mb. Long Corroborated.—A writer in the Western 
Methodist Protestant says: “ I wish to relate a circumstance 
that was related to me, tbat occurred in the vicinity where I 
was raised. A negro man by the name of Saul, a man of God, 
universally esteemed as a Christian, a man of good common, 
sense, was by bis old master set free at bis death. After the j 
old man was gone, the heirs sold him (Saul) to the South. 
The old ladv is now dead, but Saul is in bondage, though bv 
* the will be is as free as any one, 
liberty. The administrator of the es 
Methodist Episcopal Church, North 

denied that the Church was anti-sltJIHPPMHHHBHH 
undertook a defence of the system from the Bible; and when 
drove him from his position, he then said that the black mai_ 
was naturally mean. Said I, so is the while man naturally 

mean. He said he hated abolitionism-- L - ■ 

slavery.”— Zion's Herald. 

John Mixchkl turned Know-Nothing. — Oor| 
readers recollect an anecdote ol John Mitcbel, tbe Irish 
refugee, published a short time since in the Gazette, in which 
he is represented as having said to a darkey he owus or hires, 

Ssmbo, we are going to open the African slave trade, and 
bring regular jet black, ivory-toothed, Guinea niggers into 
this country. What do you think of it ? ” Sambo replied. 

Well, mossa, tink it would be a good ting, and keep all dese 

10 John seems to have been thinking serionaly of the 
answer, and has finally resolved to be guided by his superior 
wisdom, for he is now denouncing in the Southern Citizen— 
the paper he publishes in Tennessee—the naturalization laws, 
aud tears that, unless they are repealed, “ the United States is 
in danger of being made a common aime-house reft " 
pecculorium, and penal colony of the world.”— Cin. C 

Joe Downs’s Dictionary.—“ Joe Downs was 
boy at school, always behindnaud with his lessons, and always 
at the nariative end of his class. Every Saturday we were 
obliged to commita large number of words from the dicliouary, 
Spell them, and give the definition. At the end of tit ■ - — 
lion, any scholar could ask the class a word and its n 

the qaealioner to answer if none of the resi could,_ a _ 

above all wbo missed. Joe’s turn to 1 pop the question’ came, 
and he put out the word Acepb. It was spelled, but i 
meauiog could not be given. Around the class it went, fi 
head to foot, till it came down to Joe, who triampltautly 
spelled and defined it—A c-e-p-h, a louse without a head ! ’ 

“ The roar ol laughter did not disconcert him in the least; hot 
when the sifioke cleared away, he appealed to the dictionary, 
and pointed to the word aqj definition— 1 A-cepb-a-Ious, 
without a head.’ Joe’s name w U8 changed, aud he was called, 
from that day onward, * SepU,’ or a ‘ louse without a head.’ ” 
—Harper's Magazine. 

The Prostitution of Immigrant Girls at sea, by 

the officers aud crewa of our packet-ships, has Become so In 
quent that the Commissioners or Emigration have been m 
polled to a thorough inveetigation of the subject. Tney hat 
after careful examiuatiun, tuat since the establish.naut i 
steam communication with Europ- the number of cabin "«i 
seugers iu sailing suips -has grea ly been d —“ 
proportion to this diminution, the captair 
sailiug ships, freed from restraint, have become 
and depraved. It is now a matter o; frequent occnrrence tor 
the master of a packet-ship to select from among his remaie 
passengers some unprotected girl, to rakei her laco bls 
and, by various artifices, induce her to yield to his wisnes. 
Following the exampte of their superior, the subordinate 
officers aud crew do likewise; an. tnus it frequently happens 
that a scure or more of youug women, who went on board the 
ship with aublemiated characters, are turned adrilt, when 
they arrive bere to meet a fa e more dreadful than death 
itself. This is a subject worthy of the most serious considera¬ 
tion Years airo we pointed out the evil, and from time to 
time' have directed mtblm attention toward it. The Commis¬ 
sioners of Emigration have at length prepared a memorial to 
Congreas, praying that the pasaenger laws may be so amend. ' 
as to" prevent, by severe punishment for the act, the recur¬ 
rence of this increasing evil and wrong.” We trust that 
Congress wifi give it earl f attention.— Tiibune. 

Sticking to the Text —Selden, in bis amusing Table- 

Talk, nas ttie tollowiug story ia illustration of his remark -■’**' 
preachers will somsBmes bring anything into the text: ” 
young masters of pi ts preached against nou-resideucy in the 
university; -vhereupon the heads trade an order that no man 
should meddle with'kuytbing but what was in the text, 
next day one preached upon these words, 'Abraham—, 
Isaac.' When he had gone a good way. at last he obeerved, 


minlshed; and in 


le Holy Land. 


is more daugerous in iti 
*‘ ya the ri 


Pw- -_ - freedom. 

bey purchased in Heuly County, Iudiaua, 
.locked it welt aud put ten of the negroes, 
work, upon it. There they have since lived 
iudustrious as ai 


, 160 a 


is of laud. 


_ j teu negroes were given their freedom by the 

Messrs. White, two boys, about 16 years cf age, were hired to 
good employer in North Carolina, at a certain price per year, 
mere they uave since remained, until last week, wneu Mr. F. 
T. Wmte passed llirougn tne city with them on Saturuay, on 
my to join tne utners upon their Indiana larrn. The 
ie fiue-luoking, iutelllge .i fellows, aud were as uappy as 
a least, iu tneir new position ot tree men. Tne avails 
lour years’ labour amounted to about $300, wbich is 
beld safely tor them until a time of ueed. B.fere leaving North 
‘’—•“"a,Mr. White was ottered $3,0u0 mr the two, out the 
ueut was not .sufficient to break the first resolve—to 
it every slave belonging to the estate, aud to put tbem 
,y to earn their own living, aud become useful citizens, 
it was conceived iu the warmest benevolence, and nas 
irried out in good faith. By this lime, the last two are 
eir fellows, prepared to aid in tilling the soil so gener¬ 
ously provided for their use.” 

Claim of Women to Vote. — The Joint Special 

_ ymmittce of the Legislature, Upon the Qualihcaiiou of Voters, 
nave Held a public hearing at the State douse, upon the peti¬ 
tions that tne right of suffrage may be extended to women. 
Tne Hou. Samuel E Bewail began tne pleu tor toe petitioners, 
•lb the inquiry, Wuy have women auy less rigtit to vote 
au men ? rie cited the opening sentence of the Declaration 
Independence, and maintained that the equality referred to 
there does not mean an equality in respect to rninu or body, or 
ability to acquire property, but an equality of rights, aud tout 

-. ‘ ‘ in tne term ■• all men.” The 

ss the equal rights of all men. 

er countries, which are severe 
toward women, were cited, aud toe speaker urged tout though 

“ -e liberal, yet they are stm severe. Tne 

' ■-“ - to vote, he answered 

a women are incompetent. 

in representative bodies, we should have belter order and 

Mrs. Dr. Harriott K. Hunt expressed her disgust at the 
freedom allowed to men to vote, wnfie women are deoarred the 
privilege, ribe reviewed toe history of ucrowu position on 
tins subject, aud complained bitterly of tbe restriction wmch 
limits the right ot suffrage to tueu, iualaucmg many cases in 
wilicb sue said that wopieu are oppressed oy tne laws. 

Wendell Puillips followed. He said that there is an artificial 
barrier in tne rights of women; that while we recognise her 
' ' ' stop short at the privilege 

„ . - — ,—, the gallows, are ope,- to 

in, the baJlot-box is closed. He maintained that, having 

IV- .a 0 ; 


Hrauted women so 

their position by giving ___ 

He expressed toe belief that Massachnsetts will grant the 
right demanded; the only question is, how soon can she 
surrender decently ? 

It was announced that another hearing will take place.— 
Boston Daily Advertiser. 
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MEALA AND CHRISTINE, 
THE power op caste. 


Translated for Tan Staxdakd from the French of Xavna Eyjls . 


[concluded.] 

There was a moment of mutnal silence, during which 
Armand carefnlly scanned the features of his companion. 
The examination confirmed the suspicions that had already 
flashed across his mind. Compared with the fair skin 
of Christine and that of the other white females of the i 
country, Meala’s complexion betrayed a dark tinge, 
which had been obscured under the genial air of Francei 
but the burning sky of the Antilles had revealed it in 
all its natural vigour. Other features not less character¬ 
istic now clearly revealed to Armand that Meala, as fair 
as she was, belonged to the class of femmes de couleur a 
title eternally preserved to them, no matter how far back 
their origin may be traced, or how strongly opposed out¬ 
ward circumstances may be to this designation. 

Armand had well learned this daring the week he had 
moved in colonial society, and now fully appreciated the 
emotion Meala felt, the bitter tears she shed at meeting 
him, and the embarrassment she manifested in his pre¬ 
sence. She was the first, however, to break the silence. 

“ I knew you to be in Martinique, Monsieur,” said she. 

“ But I was not aware that I had the pleasure of meet¬ 
ing you, Mademoiselle,” Armand replied j “ and if I had 
known you were here, trust me, I should have bad the 
honour of paying you my respects ere this.” 

« This is language,” sobbed Meala, extending her hand 
to Armand with a sorrowful smile, “this is language 
that I never expected to hear from the lips of a creole 1 
I thank you from the depths of my heart.” 

“Why does it surprise you? Are jou not accus¬ 
tomed”— 

“ To hear and see myself respected? No, Monsieur. 

<* The words of my negress, Nanette, should have been 
sufficient to inform you that I was not here a woman as 
others are. My mother died giving me birth, and I have 
no father, although my father lives ; the name I bear is 
neither his nor my own- I am not called Mademoiselle 
Fournier in Martinique, but simply Meala, the Mulal- 
tress. You have not yet lived long enough in this 
try, Monsieur, to know what this epithet signifies; but I 
who have suffered, six long weeks, all the tortures of hell, 
I well understand what it means. Its meaning is this, 
Monsieur : that custom forbids any white person passing 
my door to salute me ; that if any ode enters this house, 
it is to insult me and treat me as a courtesan ; that every 
white woman who meets me in the street scans me from 
head to foot, and smiles with disdain upon me, if not with 
contempt.” 

“ Infamous 1 ” exclaimed Armand, rising with indigna¬ 
tion. 

“ And more, Monsieur de Puisgourdain,” continued 
Meala ; “ the people of my own caste and colour, with 
few exceptions, hate me, and are jealous of me ; the women 
despise and slander me, perhaps, because I am not like 
the mo3l of them, a base woman ; the men because they 
pretend that I affect an equality with the whites. In 
short, upon whatever side I*um, I am wounded against 
the sharp points of a cruel fate.” 

“But the brilliant education you have received 51 
France. This intelligence, this beautiful soul, which 
beams from your eyes, your charms and loveliness, this 
elevation of feeling and sentiment—which to woman is 
a superb treasure—and which few here posses to the same 
extent as yourself—have they not secured to you respect, 
admiration, and love from all ? ” 

“ AH this has only served to aggravate my situation. 
If I had resembled my own class, the white men would 
have respected me, and the women protected me; and 
the people of my caste would have treated me with atten¬ 
tion. It is all very plain I should give offence to none. 

« But, Monsieur de Puisgoui dain, at this hour your 
horse stands at my door ; it is known that your are here. 

« Well, what matters it ? ” said Armand. 

“ At this instant,” replied Meala, “ the whole town are 
counting the number of minutes you are spending in my 
house, and ”- * 

“ I shall be the cause of calumny against you,” cried 
Armand. 

« Do not distress yourself for me,” replied Meala, “ but 
think of yourself.” 

“ And why ? " . 

“ Because it will be told to M’lle Christine Rabilhae, 
and represented in such a light that it may prevent your 
marriage.” 

“ My marriage ? ” said Armand. 

“ It is reported that you are engaged to M’lle Chris¬ 
tine,” replied Meala, “ and that the betrothal dinner is to 
be in three days.” 

«This is disposing of me quickly, without my con¬ 
sent,” said Armand. “ But in my turn, M’lle Meala, 
since you have mentioned the name of Christine, permit 
me a question.” 

«I divine it and answer you,” replied Meala. “ M’lle 
Rabilhae and I have met but once, and then she turned 
me out of her house.” 

“Impossible,” cried Armand, stamping the ground in 
a rage. 

“But true,Monsieur." 

“ But your hearts were united by the most beautiful 
friendship in Paris? ” 

“ A common misfortune had bound us together. Both 
of us had been sent to Paris, to receive our education ; 
neither of us were known there; we had been committed 
to the care of the superintendent of the same convent; 
some of our school companions had interested their 
mothers in our cruel isolations, and they persuaded us to 
go into society with their daughters, through the holi¬ 
days. 

“ Schodmates as we were, without knowing any dis¬ 
tinction of colour or origin, we had vowed an eternal 
friendship, whose links a common misfortune had joined. 

“ Christine left Paris first for Martinique. Two hoars 
after my arrival, I hastened to Christine, hoping to find 
in her loving heart a solace for all my wrongs and the 
cruel fate to which I was doomed. It happened at this 
moment she was entertaining guests in the parlour. I 
ran towards her with open arms. She repelled my eager 
salutation, asking me to go to her chamber, where she 
would join me when her friends had departed.” 

“ What baseness.” 

“ The white girl could not receive into her house the 
coloured school-mate.” 

« Has s he done nothing to atone for this heartlessness ? ” 

“Nothing.” 

“ Has she made no effort to see you ? ” 

“Never.” 

This explained to Armand Christine’s cold reserve and 
brief reply, the evening before, at the fete, when he spoke 
of Meala. . _ 

“What a stupid society here in Martinique,” ex¬ 
claimed Armand to himself, hastily pacing the floor. 

“ And am I about to link my destiny with a woman whose 
heart is so base, whose intelligence is so limited, and 
whose spirit is so ungrateful.” 

“ Indeed,” added he, turning to Meala, “ I have a friend, 
a college mate, who is un homme de couleur, and a magis¬ 
trate at Port Royal. Am i to be debarred the privilege, 
when I see him, as I intend to do in two or three days, 
of clasping him in my arms ? ” 

“ You are lost if you do it,” murmured Meala. 

“ I shall do it,” Armand coolly replied, « for I have 
grateful heart myself.” 

Then, seating himself by Meala’s side, he took her 
bands in his own, and kissed them respectfully. “ Meala, 
said he, “ you have then neither friend, counsellor, nor 
brother in this country. Will you allow me to take the! 
place of all these? ”, 

The yonng girl buried her face in her hands; then, fall¬ 
ing upou herknees before Armand, she murmured between 
her sobs a scarcely audible reply. 

“ Thanks, oh, many thanks; but no, I cannot permit 
it,” added she, quietly lifting her head. 

“You hazard your'bright future, your proud name, 
your life perhaps ; 1 cannot permit it.” 

“Go, leave me,M. de Puisgourdain, I will pray 
you, I will be eternally grateful to you, but you must 


Before Armand could detain her, Meala had fled. 
Turning, he found himself facing one of his friends, M. 
Leon de Chalons. 

was seeking you, Armand, and, having learned you 
were here, I turned in.” 

Who told you I was here ? ” 

Your horse, parblen, which has stood at the gate full 
three hours. Peste! My friend, when you run after two 
hares, you should select good ground. 

Hush, Monsieur,” replied Armand, in a tone so severe 
that Leon feared to utter another word. “ But what do 
you want of me? ” 

«I W as about to propose a Marseillaise, of which you 
are so fond, and where you lose with such a wonderful 
good grace.” 

«I am not in a mood to enjoy this evening, I thank 


you." 


Armand mounted his horse and returned to the Rue 
de Madaline, sad and thoughtful. It was already dark. 

Meala was not mistaken. Half of Saint Pierre already 
knew where Armand had spent his evening, and the time 
he remained at the house of Meala, the “ mnlattress.” 
Some, jealous in case of success, others envious of his I 
double good fortune, had reported this occurrence with 
wonderful additions. Armand’s father and Rabilhae 
were the first informed of it; both seriously represented 
that he was scandalizing himself in visiting Meala. 

To both he replied with the respect which their mutual 
positions demanded of him, but with the dignity which 
consciousness of having done his own duty inspired. 
There still remained a third person to whom he wished | 
to explain himself; it was Christine. 

As the two-fold conversation, of which we speak, took 
place at M. Rabilhae’s, where Armand had gone instead 
of returning home, he could easily relieve the suspicions 
awakened in his mind. He approached Christine, and 
seated himself by her side. 

“ Mademoiselle," said he, “ yesterday I asked you 
question to which you replied only vaguely.” 

“ What do you say, Monsieur? ” said Christine. 

“ I rejoice to think, Mademoiselle,” said Armand, “ and 
to hope, that the ties of friendship are sacred to you. I 
am accustomed to judge of men, and women too, by the 
warmth with which they cherish gratitude of heart. 
When one remembers these childish affections which 
have thrown a blessed and beautiful light around his 
pathway, I conceive of that man the highest opinion. 
When, on the contrary, these early memories are dark¬ 
ened by a cloud of disrespect or forgetfulness, I confess 
that, in my turn, I repay this forgetfulness by contempt.” 

“ But, Monsieur, I do not understand you,” stammered 
the young girl, in confusion. 

“ You shall understand me,” retorted Armand. “ How 
have you treated M’lle Meala Fournier ? How did you 
welcome her when Bbe presented herself to you, the friend 
of her girlhood ? ” 

“ But, Monsieur-” 

“ Is it, then, true that you have driven her from your 
house, after banishing her from your heart ? But no. 
This is a shame and baseness, Mademoiselle, of which you 
e not guilty, I am sure.” 

Christine fled to the farther corner of the room, where 
M. de Puisgourdain and her father were conversing. 

It is then true 1 ” murmured Armand, who bade them 
adieu, and departed, leaving the three spectators of this 
scene overwhelmed with wonder. 


“ Let it be so, Armand ; but till then, in the name of | 
Heaven, for your own sake, rather than mine, let us not 
see each other again.” 

“ I know wbat I have done, Meala,” added he. 

A few days after, Armand, who had not been slow to 
perceive that his friends treated him with studied coldness, 
found himself ip their midst, warmly discussing the absur¬ 
dity of social prejudice, when, the conversation changing, 
Meala’s name was uttered, associated with other females 
unworthy his protection. 

Gentlemen,” said Armand “ respect this name, I beg 
you; in uttering it, you touch the tenderest chords of my 
heart.” 

The devil! ” cried Chalons “ the name of a coloured 
girl, your mistress ; is it dishonoured at finding itself in 
company with the namfcs of our mistresses ? ” 

“Monsieur Chalons,” replied Armand, “ I demand of j 
you to retract these words.” 

Do you mean to say that you wish to hear me repeat 
them ? ” retorted Chalons. 

“ I understand, Monsieur; I understand you all gentle¬ 
men, you who do not interfere in this discussion; you 
seek a provocation.” 

“ Here are my seconds,” replied Chalons, pointing to 
two young creoles. 

“ Mine,” replied Armand, “ I will not select among you, 
gentlemen, for I see, on your part, no sympathy for my 


neyto Saint Pierre that the reader was introduced to. 
him, at the commencement of this story. 


Armand left the house without informing either Ra. 
bilhae or his own father of the rupture between himself 
and Christine, which the conversation had so directly 
provoked. Regardless of the bitter reproaches he might j 
expect to follow, he had exchanged the momentary 
attachment he bad cherished for Christine to a sentiment I 
of profound hatred—while for Meala he was conscious of 
attraction which seemed to fasten back upon the ' 
most chords of his heart, and engage the highest energies 
of his nature. In ehort, the struggle of the few past 
hours had given birth to a deep and fearful love. 

Early in the morning—and on foot, that nothing might 
betray his presence—Armand bent his steps towards the 
Rue de Consolation.' Hardly had he crossedlhe threshold 
of the cottage be had left the night before, when Meala 
met him. 

I knew well,” said she, extending her hand, “ that 
you would come to-day.” 

“ Meala,” replied Armand, “ do you accept the offer I 
made you yesterday ? I have come to ask you to add to 
all these relations, I then desired to bear yon, still 
another.” 

“ And what ? ” inquired Meala. 

“ That of a husband,” said Armand. 

“ Are you mad ? ” cried the young girl. 

“No, no, never 1 I cannot permit it.” 

“ Am I not worthy of you ? ” 

“ Great God I where should I find a nobler heart, a 
loftier soul, a spirit more refined ? 

“ But do you not know that already, since you were 
here last night, your name, linked with mine, forms the 
theme of a ribald song, that is sung in every street ? that 
at every step these odious strains will greet your ear ? 
Do you not know that your father will die of grief? that 
your countrymen will heap curses upon your head ? that 
to-morrow, this evening, in an hour, perhaps, som 
them will come to demand satisfaction for this outrage | 
done to your caste ? ” 

And do you wish me to be the willing instrument of 
dragging you into this fearful abyss? Oh! I anxiously 
awaited you this morning, but it was to say to yo#, 
seriously, with thn calmness of reason : Armand, let us 
separate; let ns never behold each other again 1 Let me 
endure the humiliation of my condition. As for you, 
resume your rank; enter again into the bosom of your 
caste. The many dangers awaiting you, and a destiny 
too cruel towards me, have placed an eternal barrier 
between us. Adieu, Armand, adieu 1 ” 

Meala rose to depart—to depart forever—but Armand 
seized her by the arm, and drew her gently, but irresist¬ 
ibly, again to his side. “ Meala,” said he, “ last evening 
I made Christine bow her head under a weight of shame] 
for her treatment of you. I have this morning borne 
my father’s cruel reproaches; I have heard along the | 
road the ribald song of which you speak, and I am ready 
accept the challenge that any of my countrymen, who | 
think themselves outraged by my course, may offer. 

You see, then, that the dangers you dread are upon 
me, but do not dishearten me. Meala, it is not only 
because I feel for you, for your beauty, for your intelli¬ 
gence, a love deep and sincere, but it is because I wish to | 
avenge an injustice which it would be unworthy in me to 
suffer. It now belongs to me to do it, since no one, not 
even he who gave you birth, will rise up and say to this 
society, so proud of its descent from nobility, • This 
woman has a great and noble heart, her spirit is beautiful 
and refined, her life pure and virtuous ; Bhe is, at least, 
equal to Christine, whom you respect and honour, because 
she has a fairer skin, although she may be superior neither 
by birth nor origin ; although inferior in soul and s 
ment.’ Oh 1 I know to what I expose myself when I 
thus brave prejudice stronger than ages—stronger than 
men’s hearts. The whole world would not have had this 
courage—this rashness; and if I had not found you so 
worthy of being the rival of any who might exist, over¬ 
whelmed in this fierce storm, and struggling against 
injury done to your heart, perhaps I should have bowed 
my head and groaned in silence ; but to-day I stand up¬ 
right and firm; and whoever shall dare to cross this 
threshold without bowing before you in respect, he shall 
suffer the consequences of this insult 

You see, Meala, my resolution has been firmly taken 
—that I do not wish to recall it 

Speak, decide my fate. If you think me worthy of 
you, I await the happiness of an assurance from your 
lips.” 

Armand,” replied the young girl, her eyes overflowing 
with emotion, “ I know of no man in this world into whose 
hands I would commit my destiny with more confidence 
and pride than into your own. But I ask you, 
favour, live first awhile in this society; trust not too! 
far, too soon, an affection perhaps fatal for you.” 

You desire a trial, Meala ? Will three monthssatisfy 
you ? During this delay, I will take possession of the in¬ 
heritance left by my mother, and then we will depart for 
France.” 


The spectators of this scene remained silent, which is 
rare under similar circumstances in this colonial society. 
It was very significant to Armand. 

» But,” replied be, “ I know where to find seconds in 
this affair.” 

The next day, accordingly, two young men of colour, 
one a magistrate, the other an artillery officer, passing bis 
furlough in Martinique, both worthy of occupying honour¬ 
able rank, but under the ban of society, on account of 
their colour, were employed to arrange the conditions (jff 
the personal rencontre, now inevitable, between Armand ] 
and Chalons. Whatever repugnance Chalon’s seconds 
feltr at finding themselves in contact with these two men, 
they were obliged to conceal it. 

The night before the day appointed for the duel, 
scene occurred at Armand’s house, quite too characteris¬ 
tic of creole customs, to be omitted. Towards midnight 
his servant announced an old negress, who desired 
speak with him. 

It was Meala’s servant, Nanette. Entering Armand's 
room, she threw herself at his feet, and impulsively kissed 
his bands. 

“ Have you any message from Meala for me ? ” said 
Armand. 

“Yes, master, here it is," replied Nanette, handing him 
a note and gold chain, to which a small cross was attached. 
The letter was short, but the young girl bad breathed out 
her whole soul in it. She told him that she wore this 
chain around her arm, the first time she met him in Paris. 

Armand pressed this treasure to his lips, and placed it 
on his heart. 

“ Have you taken your precautions before going to 
battle, master? ” said Nanette. 

“ What precautions, Nanette ? ” 

“ Have you a quimboir ? ” 

“ What is that ? ” asked Armand. 

« Here is one,” said the old negress; “ I went ioLe 
Precheurfor it, this morning, with a sorcerer, and t&e 
holy virgin has kissed it. Here, it will preserve you.” 

This quimboir or charm was simply a grain of the 
country, softened by remaining a long time in oil, into 
which the heads of pins were sunk in the form of a cross. 
The negroes have a firm conviction that these quimboir 
keep them from all harm. I have seen them brave the 
most fearful dangers insured by these supernatural protec¬ 
tions. 

“ Here is my quimboir ,” replied Armand. And he 
showed her the cross and the gold chain that Meala had 
sent, for, true to the superstition of love, he had as much 
confidence in his charm as old Nanette in her quimboir. 
Nanette, meanwhile weeping and throwing herself at bis 
feet, entreated him. that he would insure his safety by 
wearing this charm; unable to succeed, Nanette departed, 
bearing a letter for Meala. It contained the last wishes 
aud thoughts of Puisgourdain. * * * 


A fearful storm was secretly gathering in Saint Pierre, 
which the duel between Armand and Chalons hastened to 
its consummation. 

The hommes de couleur, recently admitted to the enjoy¬ 
ment of civil rights, of which they had been till now 
deprived, found that the July revolution had not done 
enough for them. Like every other party whom a first 
victory entices, they demanded still more. They de¬ 
manded all they had hoped, all they had dreamed. And 
now an insurrection was ready to break forth, whose fury 
nothing could stay. I do not propose to recount here 
this dramatic episode. I will only relate the fate of 
Armand. 

At the instant when the first volley of artillery flashed 
through the town, Armand saw his house invaded by 
some of the principal leaders of the party, who secretly 
proposed to him to place himself at the head of the rebel¬ 
lion. He exerted superhuman efforts, and poured forth 
a torrent of eloquence, to restore these men to calmness, 
presenting to them the future open to their hopes, to their 
rights; but showing, as the inevitable event of the present 
struggle, the victory secured to the whites, and the entire 
loss of the triumph which the revolution of July had 
already given to the hommes de couleur. For two hours 
be struggled vainly against their proposals. His house 
having been signalized as the headquarters of the princi¬ 
pal leaders, who had been seen to enter there by turns, 
and the opinions he had advanced since bis arrival, rous¬ 
ing the indignation of the whites, Armand soon saw his 
house surrounded by a company of militia and common 
soldiers. 

The hommes de couleur, thus hemmed in, resolved to 
give a desperate combat, while Armand, with his 
folded, calmly and firmly awaited till some missile from 
the street should reach him. The combat could not last 
long; the gates were furiously burst open; and while the 
invaders were forcing an entrance into the house, a young 
girl, breathless, her hair dishevelled, rushed into their 
midst, calling Armand in sorrowful tones. At her cries, 
which pierced his heart, Armand burst every barrier. 
As Meala (for it was she) threw herself into his arms, a 
ball pierced the young creole’s head. 

“ They have slain him! ” cried Meala, “ they have slain 
him 1 the wretches 1 ” 

When the officer of the militia entered the room where 
Armand lay, clasping to his heart the weeping Meala, 
the dying man, rising with great difficulty, and with a 
voice still full of authority, thus addressed him 

“•Listen to the oath I make before I lay me down to 
die. I swear that this young girl is an angel of goodness 
and virtue—and ”- 

He strangled, uttered a gutteral cry, his limbs stiffened, 
and Armand was a corpse. 


The hour of the duel had arrived; the affair was similar 
to all those which have too often stained the soil of 
colonies. The two adversaries arrived upon the ground 
escorted by a crowd of curious spectators. Even women 
and children followed with the multitude. The results of ] 
this duel might have been fatal, might have been a civil 
war; for now the hommes de couleur, grateful to Armand 
for having dared to defend a woman of their caste, and 
for selecting his seconds among them, almost made a 
political affair of it. They were collected in great num¬ 
bers upon and around the scene of conflict. 

The results of the July revolution had thrown them 
into a kind of commotion, and the party feeling was tumul¬ 
tuous and outbreaking. There only wanted a spark to 
kindle a wide conflagration. 

The opponents were stationed—the seconds discharged 
their usual duties—the crack of the deadly weapons rang 
i the ear of the multitude. * * * * 

Ten minutes thereafter, M. de Chalons expired in the 
ms of his seconds. 

Armand, victorious, hastened to Meala. Her house 
was shut. From a neighbour he learned that Meala had 
set out, the night previous, for # Port Royal. - 
Arrived at his own house, Armand found a letter from 
the young girl declaring her resolution firm to remain 
separated from him during the three months of trial he 
had himself proposed.' “ Whether you fall or are victo¬ 
rious,” continued the letter, “I can never, my friend, 
return to Saint Pierre. Too sad a fate awaits me there. 
We shall see each other in France; if not, we shall meet 
in heaven.” 

Armand’s first thought upon reading the letter was of ] 
rage and despair. 

Meala does not love me sincerely,” he said. “It 
seems to me that it would have been sweet and beautiful 
for her to have received me triumphant, or closed my eyes 
in death. Ah, well 1 I have devoted my life to a cause in 
which I shall not even find the recompense due to me.” 

Armand departed for Le Precheur. He well knew 
the reception that awaited him. It was oniy because he 
wished to have the consciousness of having performed the 
last duty of filial respect that he was induced to go him-- 
self to inform M. de Puisgourdain that his son was still 
flying. 

I would rather have known you were dead,” replied 
the old man, with a Spartan stoicism, “ than dishonoured.” 

You ought to be satisfied, my father,” replied Armand, 
who had well understood the double meaning of the retort, 
that I am alive and have done my duty as a man of 
heart, and I hope as a creole.” 

The disgrace is not where you would wish to place it 
You are dishonoured because you have fought in behalf 
of a coloured girl.” 

I have fought for an insulted woman, my father, with¬ 
out distinguishing her caste.” 

But were you not ashamed to employ as your seconds, 
in this affair, hommes de couleur ? " 

But,” replied Armand, “ I could not have found them- 
among my caste. In their estimation, my cause was dis¬ 
honourable. I selected two men of heart and courage. 

0^ sir- You forget that one of them follows 

same employment as yourself, the other as your 
father.” 

Now, Armand,” said Puisgourdain, “ know, once for 
all, that this country offers no longer a heme for you, and 
I, who have expected to die in this land, can no longer 
remain here, only on the condition that I publicly sunder 
the relations I sustain to you.” 

My father,” replied Armand, “ your pride is stronger 
than the love you bear your son.” 

But,” said Puisgourdain, “ my name was pure and 
spotless ; you have left upon it an eternal stain; I wish 
only to save my reputation.” 

I intend to remain here,” continued Armand, “ only 
so long as it is Btrictly necessary to adjust my affairs, after 
which I shall return to France.” 

“ Let it be so," said the haughty Paisgoardain, and 
this brief response finished the conversation. Armand 
bade his father adieu, and departed. It was on his jour- 


Three weeks after, a female, in deep mourning, had 
knelt upon a grave, and was breathing out her heart in 
holy prayer. It was Meala; and the grave 
Armand’s. It was growing dark ; the churchyard 
deserted. Suddenly, quick, light steps were heard. A 
young girl stealthily advanced towards Meala, and lightly 
touched her shoulder. 

“ Christine I ” 

“ Yes, it is I, Meala. I have come to tell you that 
three days I shall marry a frigate captain, and on the 
next day I depart for France. You will remain here, and 
pray over this grave. Pray for us both, Meata; and here, 
in the presence of the dead, I ask you to forgive mi 
is not I who am guilty; it is the prejudices of the society 
in which I was reared. Here is my hand; will you accept 
it, Meala ? ” 

“ Look at my outstretched arms, Christine.” 

The two young schoolmates were once more in each 
other’s embrace, weeping. But Rabilhae’s voice 
heard close by, Christine gently unclasped Meala’s 
and fled, waving with her hand a tender adieu. Meala 
knelt again upon the tomb, and resumed her prayer. 


THE STAND-POINT OF PROPHECY. 


The world has always been infested with a class of 
stubborn skeptics, who interrupt our-case, and the quie¬ 
tude of our faith by criticisms, doubts, and impertinent 
logic or experiment. On no other subject have these 
doubters been more incorrigible than on the subject of 
prophecy. Many of them admit the possibility of fore¬ 
telling events; they admit that men have lived who really 
predicted coming things. But they deny all such possi¬ 
bilities in modern times. They seem to think that the 
spirit of Prophecy, like the stream which Moses brought 
from the rock, flowed forth for special emergencies, when 
the race yet wandered in the wilderness of early ignorance 
and weakness ; but that the spring long ago dried up. 

Now, we have got all these gentlemen on the hip. All 
our skepticism is gone, and we are prepared to convert 
all doubters 1 We wish them to understand that prophecy 
is neither so difficult nor so uncommon as to provoke un¬ 
belief. 

Judge Edmonds, of New York, is well known as an 
able advocate of the truth and mysteries of Modern 
Spiritualism. He has lately published the following " 
markable paper in The Evening Post. 

To the Editor of -The Evening Posit 

So many instances have occurred of a similar character 
to that recorded in the accompanying paper that I think 
it worth while to make it public, mainly for the purpose 
of calling the attention of others to the subject, to see if, 
by many and repeated observations, some discovery may 
not yet be made that will be ultimately of value. I have 
myself witnessed so many such incidents, within the last 
seven years, that I am beginning to place some confidence 
in this mode of conveying intelligence. Whether it is 
deserving of it, can be better determined when others shall 
have uttered their experience, also, on the subject, for to 
others it must have been manifested as well as to me. 

Monday, Feb. 1,1858. J. W. Edmonds. 

January, 1858. 

My Depbew, Senter Keyes, is first Assistant-Engineer 
on board the steamer Ariel, which sails between Havre 
and New York, touching at Bremen and Southampton. 
On her late return voyage she sailed from Southampton 
on the 31st of December last. She ought to have made 
her trip in fourteen or fifteen days, but twenty-eight days 
elapsed without her being heard from, and much anxiety 
was beginning to be felt about her fate. 

On Thursday, the 28th inst., news reached by the 
steamer Canada that the Ariel bad broken her shaft on 
the 6 th of January, had put back and arrived at Cork 
the 16th, all well, but after a very rough passage. 

In the meantime she had been heard from, or rather 
Senter had been heard from, in this manner: Through 

Mrs.-, who was on a visit to my house, Jennie, Sen- 

ter’s sister, who is living with me, heard from him and had 
communion with his spirit. 

On the 24th, while Laura and Jennie were together in 
the bedroom, Laura saw him sitting in a chair. He th<~ 

said nothing. But in a short time Mrs.-came 

and saw Senter standing at the door. He rubbed his 
hands and said, “ By George 1 girls, I wish I was home, 
but I’m safe anyhow.” 

On the next day he appeared again at the 

and at the same place, and Mrs.-- again saw him. 

He said, “ If the spirits can do anything, I want this test 
for myself. I am safe.” And he told the girls to write 
it down. 

This was about 5 p. m. here, which would be about 1 
, m. in Ireland. 

On Thursday morning the 28th, before the news 
rived, and before it was known that the Ariel had put 
into Cork, while the three girls were sitting together in 
their parlour, a spirit entered the room with a bundle of 
sticks] which he laid down by the side of Laura. He I 

w as an Irishman. At the same time Mrs.-saw a 

voung girl dressed all in white, who bad m her hand a 
-eroll on which was written “ Good news from Senter.” 

S That child is known to these girls as one who is familiarly 

ouDd a gentleman of Boston, and about four hours after 
this spirit was seen, a telegram was received from him to 
the same effect; the news having reached Boston from 


Halifax! and was immediately transmitted to JeDnie by 


i that for seven years this prophesying has been 
■ iU „ on ; that the cases are already numerous ; and that 
fhrewd and able men, such as Judge Edmonds, are be¬ 
einning “ to place some confidence in this mode of 
veying intelligence.” 


f)ur own mind is very clear on this subject, without 
the checkering of a single donbt, and we heartily recom¬ 
mend the suggestion of the Jndge—to see if something 


mend the suggestion . . , , - 

“ not be done. And that there may be no lack of sug- 
ations, we will make some ourselves. 

1. It is very desirable, in the first place, that men 
. 'jd try their powers, first, upon very familiar topics. 
The old-fashioned prophets used up all the grand themes, 
the history of nations, the events of empires, the progress 
$ the bn man race, the future glory and victory of moral 
trutn. It is not worth while, we think, to enter into any 
competition with the department of useful prophecies. 
An engineer in his red shirt, rubbing his hands and utter- 
incr the extraordinary wish that he was among the girls 
Ithome, is a fair beginning. Then an Irish spirit laying 
down a bundle of sticks by the side of a pretty girl is ex¬ 
cellent. The young girl in white, with a scroll, is exceed¬ 
ingly J 00 * 1, modesty of this whole representation is | 


commendable. Had the prophetic spirit touched loftier 
themes, there had been danger. But among such mate- 

r ‘ a ff Another propriety, which ought to be impressed 
upon every young aspirant for propbet-honour ,«, that he 
should be scrupulous in keeping his secret until the event 

predicted or foreseen has actually happened. 

1 Bv this prudent course any little obscurity in the origi¬ 
nal vision can be cleared up. When Brady bas taken a 
splendid photograph, be does not let it go from his hands 
tm an artist hfs touched it with a pencil, defining the 
fines deepening some shadows, raising the lights, so that 
the original impression and the after-touches taken toge¬ 
ther mike out an admirable thing. And prophecy and 
nhotosraphy are, in this respect, singularly alike. All 
modern prophecies should he touched alter the fact. 
Then without doubt, many little things which the pro¬ 
phetic Bpirit forget, or carelessly left out, may be added. 
There are some who will carp at this process, and say 
that it is easy to prophesy after a thing has happened. 
But truth is of more importance than anything else. 
And every young prophet should be compelled to wait 
and correct his first draft-vision by a subsequent observa¬ 
tion, that the result may have perfect truth. If Judge 
Edmonds’s friends had published their visions a week or 
ten days before the Ariel was heard from, although a 
great many anxious minds might have been relieved, it 
would not only have enouragsd a skeptical spirit in others, 
but would have obliged the young prophet to take all the 
risks of error. But by waiting patiently till all ~ 
known, and then publishing the tacts, all chances of t 
were cut off. 

The same course was judiciously pursued in the 
of the steamship Arctic. Alter ail accounts had been 
received, and universally read and known, there sprang 
up a rich harvest of prophecies, and it then appeared 
that sundry individuals had known all about these 
things long ago. But they kept their knowledge to them¬ 
selves until it ripened ! Then, we do not recollect a single 
instance of mistake. 

Indeed, we firmly believe that if ten men be pat to 
prophesying before the event happens, and ten other men 
prophesy after the event happens, the superiority of the 
latter stand-point for observation wifi be demonstrated 
beyond all reasonable doubt. 

We recollect several cases of lameDtable failure, for 
the jwant of such precautions. Captain Franklin and 
his men were pronounced safe ; the period of their return 
was foreseen, and many interesting circumstances were 
added. But, not waiting to correct the observations, 
their vanity was properly punished by the happening of 
things in a very different way. 

The same thing occurred in the case of the late and 
lamented Dr. Kane. Of all the foresights published be¬ 
fore his proper return, we do not recollect one that tamed 
oat correctly. But of all the prophesies published after 
his return, we do not remember a single ODe that would 
not bare the closest scrutiny. This seems conclusive as 
to the proper method of modern spiritualistic prophesy¬ 
ing. We know that coffee, wine, pictures, and many 
other things gain credit by age. Prophecy should be 
added to the list. 

We do not say these things from a merely exterior 
knowledge. We 
prophets. 

There are a variety of things about which we have 
clear visions. 


the rest; those black colts commonly eet 
have noticed, of the others, in the first quarter 6 S ^ rt > 
has pulled up. ^ ' ^-eleo 

Twenty years. Second corner turned rv, 
dropped from the front, and Judex, an iron-ur^fl'* 
lead. Bat look ! how they have thinned o„m th 
fla^five-six-how many ? They fie still enouob 
will not get up again in this race, he very i t! * 
the rest of them, what a “ tailing off”! A n 'v' An 
see who is going to win—perhaps. * Dod J ca 

Thirty years. Third corner turned. Dive, v 
sorrel, ridden by the fellow in a yellow jacket kJW 
make play fast; is getting to be the favourite 1 

But who is that other one that has been len<>the»!’ Iaan l 
stride from the first, and now shows close up to h 
Don’t you remember the quiet brown colt A s / C) ~“J root 
the star in his forehead ? That is he; be is n „ '' 
sort that lasts ; look out for him ! The black "o 
we used to call him, is in the background, takin^f'” 1 
a gentle trot. There is one they used to call the ,v? 
account of a certain feminine air he had • 

; the Filly is not to de despised, my boy ! I' 


We have a number of collected prophecies by u 
specting Kausas affairs, the election of Buchanan 
Fremont, the arrest of Walker, the taking of Sebastopol. 
Oar field notes on these subjects have been properly 
duced, and are now in order lor safe publication. 

But we wish it to be publicly understood, that we have 
reliable information, also, on the following topics : The 
fate of the Kansas matters in Congress ; who will be the 
Presidential candidates for 1860, and which one wifi be 
elected. We have clear visions, also, in respect to the 
whole process of laying the telegraph across the Atlantic. 
But the time is not yet come for telling what we know. 
We wish to add observation to foresight. All safe pro¬ 
phecy should be ballasted. 

To appease curiosity, however, we will give a remark¬ 
able revelation made to us about three weeks ago respect¬ 
ing the launching of the Leviathan. We were sitting 
about ten o’clock at night looking into the blaze of a 
lump of cannel coal. All at ouce a man rose up before 
us, whom we knew to he Brunei the Engineer. Gazing 
wistfully at a huge black structure, looking for all the 
world like an overgrown ship, he mattered to himself— 
“ Three cradels to one baby, and we cannot rock him after 
all.” We also saw several immense iron cylinders, with 
which the workmen seemed to be poshing the sides of 
the ship. ADd one of the workmen looked at us a little 
askance, and, patting his finger to his nose, said in very 
emphatic tones, “ I think these hydrostatic pumps are 
confounded squirts." We need not say that it turned out j 
to be just so. We saw also the result of the launching; 
and after the arrival of the next steamer from England, 
we shall be ready to prophesy what it was! If modern 
prophecy will abstain from all religious topics, and will 
coniine its vision to things which, if they do no good, will 
harm; and, above all, it it wifi add sight to faith, 

_uite to foresight a judicious afterthought, we do not 

see why it should be opposed, or disbelieved.— H. W. 
Beecher, in The Independent. 


ON THE SABBATH MORNING. 


N LEYDEN. 


With silent awe I hail the sacred morn, 

That slowly wakes while all the fields are still; 
A soothing cat in on every breeze is borne; 

A graver murmar gargles from tbe rill; 

And echo answers softer from tbe hill; 

And softer sings the linnet from the thorn; 

The sky-lark warbles in a tone less shrill. 

Hait, light serene 1 hail, sacred Sabbath-morn I 
The rooks float silent by in airy drove; 

The sun a placid yellow lnstre throws; 

The gales, that lately sigh’d along the grove, 
Have hush’d thoir downy wings in dead repose; 
The hovering rack of clouds forgets to move; 

So smil’d the day when the first morn arose I 


CHANGES. 


I find the great thing in this world is not so much 
where we stand, as in what direction we are moving. To 
reach the port of heaven, we must sail sometimes with 
the wind and sometimes against it—but we must sail, and 
not drift, nor lie at anchor. There is one very sad thing 
in old friendships, to every mind that is really moving 
onward. It is this: that one cannot help using his early 
friends as the seaman uses the log, to murk his progress. 
Every now and then we throw un old schoolmate over 
the stern with a string of thought tied to him, and look 
—I am|afraid with a kind of luxurious and sanctimonious 
compassion—to see the rate at which the string reels off, 
while he lies there bobbing up and down, poor fellow! 
and we are dashing along with the white foam and bright 
sparklet our bows; the ruffled bosom of prosperity and 
progress, with a sprig of diamond stuck in it I But this 
is only the sentimental side of the matter ; for grow we 
must, if we outgrow all that we love. 

Don’t misunderstand that metaphor of heaving the log, 
I beg you. It is merely a smart way of saying that we 
cannot avoid measuring our rate of movement by those 
with whom we have long been in the habit of comparing 
ourselves; and when they once become stationary, we 
can get our reckoning from them with painful accuracy. 
We see just what we were when they were our peers, and 
can strike the balance between that and whatever we 
may feel ourselves to be now. No doubt we may some¬ 
times be mistaken. If we change our last simile to that 
very old and familiar one of a fleet leaving the harbour j 
and sailing in company for some distant region, we can 1 
get what we want out of it. There is one of our com¬ 
panions ; her streamers were torn into rags .before she 
had got into the open sea, then by and by her sails blew 
out of the ropes one after another, the waves swept her 
deck, and as night came on we left her a seeming wreck, 
as we flew under our pyramid of canvas. But lol at 
dawn she is still in sight—it may be in advance of us. 
Some deep ocean-current has been moving her on, strong, 
but silent—yes, stronger than these noisy winds that puff 
our sails until they are swollen as the cheeks of jubilant ' 
cberabim. And when at last the black steam-tug with 
the skeleton arms, that comes out of the mist sooner or 
later and takes us all in tow, grapples her and goes off' 
panting and groaniDg with her, it is to that harbour 
where all wrecks are refitted, and where, alas! we, to rer- 
ing in our pride, mpy never come. 

So you will not think I mean to speak lightly of old 
friendships, because we cannot help instituting compari¬ 
sons between our present and former selves by the aid of 
those who were what we were, but are not what we are. 
Nothing strikes one more, in the race of life, than to see 
how many give out in the first half of the course. 

“ Commencement day ” always reminds me of the start 
for the “ Derby,” when the beautiful high-bred three-year 
olds of the season are brought up for trial. That day is 
the start, and life is the race. Here we are at Cambridge, 
and a class is just “ graduating.” Poor Harry 1 he was 
to have been there too, but be has paid forfeit; step out 
here into the grass back of tbe church; ah 1 there it i): 

“ HUNO LAPIDEM POSCERUNT 

SoCDt MQ2RENTE8.” , 

But this is the start, and here they are—coats bright 
as silk, and manes as smooth as eau lustrale can make 
them. Some of the best of tbe colts are pranced round, 
a few minutes each, to show their paces. What is that 
old gentleman crying about? and the old lady by him, 
and the three girls, all covering tbeir eyes for ? Ob, that 
is their colt that has just been trotted up on the stage. 
Do they really think those little thin legs can do anything 
in such a slashing sweepstakes as is coming off in these 
next forty years? Ob, this terrible gift of second-sight 
that comes to some of us when we begin to look through 
the silvered rings of the arcus senilis ■’ 

Ten years gone. Firstturn in tbe race. A few broken 
down ; two or three bolted. Several show in advance of 
the tuck. Cassock, 9, black colt, seems to be ahead ofj 


Fifty years. Race over. All that are on the „ 
are comiog in at a walk; no more runnino- w?® 
ahead? Ahead? What! and the winninw-pogt ho 
of white or gray stone standing ont from tlTattnrr l 8 
there is no more jockeying or straining f or t,;,?* 5 
Well, the world marks their places in its bettioe l!? 
bnt be sore that these matter very little, if thev kL 0001 
as well as they knew how I 7 toTe * 


-Did I not say to you a little while a»o that 

Averse swam in an ocean of similitudes and’analoo’ 
will not quote Cowley, or Burns, or Wordsworth'- B 
now, to show you wbat thoughts were suggested to tiE 
by the simplest natural objects, such as a flower ft* I 
but I will read you a few lines, if you do not object, 
gested by looking at a section of one of those chamb^ 
shells to which is -given the name of Pearly Naan 
We need not trouble ourselves about the distincti 
between this and the Paper Nautilus, the Argonaut a* 
the ancients. The name applied to both shows that ea 
has long been compared to a ship, as you may see m 
fully iu Webster’s Dictionary, or tbe “ Eucyclopedia " 
which be refers. If you will look into Roget’s Brid 
water Treatise, you will find a figure of ooe of thl 
shells, and a section of it. The last will show you, 
series of enlarging compartments successively dwelt in 
tbe animal that inhabits the shell, which is built jr 
widening spiral. Can you find no lesson in this? 


THE CHAMBERED NAUTILUS. 

This is the ship of pearl, which, poets feign. 

Sails the unshadowed main— 

The ventorous bark that flings 
On the sweet summer wind its purpled wings 
Ingulfs enchanted, where the siren singB, 

And coral reefs lie bare, 

Where the cold sea-maids rise to snn their streaming hab¬ 


its web of living gaoze no more unfurl; 
Wrecked is the ship of pearl I 
And every chambered cell, 

Where its dim dreaming life was wont to dwell, 


- ;■ ' ■ 

Before thee lies revealed— 

Its irised ceiling rent, its sunless crypt unsealed ! 


Year after year behold the silent toil 
That spread his lustrous coil? 

Still, as the spiral grew. 

He left the past year’s dwelling for the new, 
Stolewith soft step its shining archway through, 

■ . .. .. J home, and knew the old m 


Stretch 




TbaDks for 11 

Child of . 

Cast from her lap forlorn 


heavenly message brought by thee, 


From thy dead lips a‘clearer note is born, 
Than ever Triton blew from wreathed horn ! 
While on mine ear it. rinea 

Through the 


os of thought I hear a voice that sk 


lild thee more stately mansions,'0 m 
As the swift seasons roll I 
Leave thy low-vanlted past! 


Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 

Till thon at length art free, 

Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting sea! 
—Atlantic Monthly for Feb.: Article—" The Autocrat ol 


J^umiscnunts. 


R EMOVAL. — Fowler, Wells & Co., late of No. 

Arch street, have removed to No. 022 Chestnut street. W 
ou Phrenology, Physiology, Water-Cure and Phonography, whoU 
and retail. Phrenological Examinations, day and evening. 




EW BOARDING HOUSE—Respeotable personB 

ipplying to tho subscriber, No. 374 South street, below Ni 
ladelpkia. W11.S1U 


PARKER’S ADDITIONAL SPEECHES. 2 vols. 
PARKER’S DISCOURSE OF RELIGION. 1 vol. 
Aleo, Portraits, large and elegant, of Parker,Phillips,Si 
William Lloyd Garrison. 


F RANKLIN WOOD, 104 South Fourth street, be 

Walnut, Philadelphia. 

CONVEYANCING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 

Real Estate bought and sold. Money procured or investei 
Mortgage. First-class Ground Rents bought and sold on commiti 
cr—... - en ted, Rents collected, &c. &e. 

Marriage Certificates, Frie'hds , ceremony drawn, neatly 


•ectly. 


C ARRIAGE REPOSITORY.—The subscriber info 

the public that he has opened his new Carriage Repository, 
1 r.« o aoe 8 treet, below Fifth, where he intends to keep an assort! 

. v and second hand Carriages for sale or exchange, or to 1 
Carriages made to order on moderate terms. Carriages sold on < 
Carriages neatly repaired. GEO. DODD, Philadelphi 


P RIZE MEDAL awarded in London, in 1861, for 

superiority over all others in the manufacture of Tran 
T -’"i, Carpet Bag- TT - 1 '— 


-steel spring, iron frame, Iron-bonnd Trunks o 

descriptions, of the best materials and workmnanship. B 
Leather Enamelled Bags, at the lowest prices. 

W. MATTSON, Trunk Manufacturer, 

rketstreet, S. W. cor. 4th, Philadelphi 


K 1 


ENDERDINE & JUSTICE, Importers and Dea 

in Foreign and'Domestic HARDWARE, S. W. corner Sp 
Bn and Seventh streets, Phila. Constantly on hand age* 
tment of Hardware, Cutlery &c., at the lowest cash pr 
asale or retail. Particular attention paid to furnishing B 
for buildings. 

JOSEPH E. ff KXDBRDJNl, I WARNER JUSTICE. 


C onfectionery—removal.—L eatitia i 

respectfully informs her friends and the public tba 
ed to No. 162 North Sixth street, below Race, oj 

Jellies, Cakes, Candies, &c., of every description and’of ths 
materials, all the produce of Free Labour, and warranted to 
—satisfaction. Parties and families furnished at shot 
i. Orders sent to any part of the city. 


A LARGE assortment of SALAMANDER SAFE 
various sises, always on hand, at No. 26 South Fourth sti 
Phlladelph’- w --• ■ .. 


Philadelphia. Warranted eqnal to any made in the United Sti 
EVANS & WATSON, thankful for past favours, respectfully *oll' 

-, of the 8ame . please give ns a call before 

Patent slate-lined Refrigerators, WaterFil* 
large assortment always on hand. 

Sole Agency for Butterworth’s celebrated Banl 
,11 lock picks, Hobl 


Door Locks. These locks bid ded 


lality to all 1 Uniformity of Prices 1 A new feature in Busin 
Every one his own Salesman. 

ONES & Co., of the Cresent One Price Clothing Sti 

If No. 200 Market street, above 8th, in addition to having 
largest, most varied an fashionablestnck of Clothing in Philadefp 
made expressly for retail sales, have constituted every one hir 
salesman, by having marked in figures, on each article, tiie 
lowest price it can be sold for, so they cannot possibly vs 




>f getting a good article at the very lowest price. 

srtheCRBSCKWtjin Market,above 6th,No^20^^ 


T71AMILY FLOUR STORE, No. 35 North Fifth stri 

' -ear Arch, Philadelphia. From this central establDrir 

t^ri^ 

brands. Also, Lye, Buckwheat, Indian, Oat and once 
Wheat Meal, fresh from the mill, delivered by an obliging.P”’ 
anywhere in the city and adjoiniugdistricts,oron board the^m 
transportation lines leaving the eity. CALEB CLOTHIW 

" 1. An assortment of choice Family Hams, both Jen*P 


S IGN of the MAMMOTH PEN, No. 62 N. Fourth *^ 

(2d door below Arch), Phila., wholesale and retail 
English]Frenohand American Cap*Letter and Note PaFf*’^ 

lopes, Sea.ing Wax, plain and fane/Vsiers of every description^ 

snperiorGo. i and Steel Pens, Ink and Inkstands, Sand Bo«*i 
Cops, Paper fr eights, plain and fancy Pon-holders ,. Dr »’f“ 8 T |, 
and Books, Bristol Board, Tracing Paper, ImpressioniPapo ’ ri 
Paper, *e. Visiting and WeddingCard «Dgravedor written “ 
Portmonnaies, Pocket Books,Portfolio., CardCases, Ba“"L ( , 
Diaries, &c. Allkinds of Blank Books, Drafts, DeedB.Morira . 
Rodgers’. Wolstenholm’s and other Cutlery. Good self-<e»"“ 5 
lopes, 10 J ce ^. ta G I [®QY HTER & S CO* a^t 




fORTABLE DESK and DRESSING CASE 

t"'” -To ladiesandgentlemenahonttotravel.tn 

ctfully call theirattention to art ‘°. “ 1 ** “poses, P 

-- •■’Pfoss j l,;or travemng (; p 

took ofimported and ^ 




!IlTO,hU wtu-lelteted^tock o fi mp 
the best descriptions ^rushes of all ui e(S , 
mencan manufacture ;Combeand Ra*ors,r 

fee’Reticules, WorkCases,Portfolios,Pocke 1 ”^ 

,Money Beits.and a 


B 


OFFICE^ 


r = FOR SALE AT ^ THE ANTI-SBA^® 1 

, Philadelphia: 




red Thousand Strokes fer Freedom - 
ous Writings on Slavery, by William Jay * 

^Ckmgcesaf by Hon. Joshua R. Glddlngs ■ 


s and Stories from un 
i Story of Republican equality 
— — «•„ narratives of Fugitii 


; in Canada 

i i,«rative k o'f Mrs. Marg't Douglass, a Southern 
Places and People Abroad, by Wm Wells Brown 
oreklvcry; or, A Tour among thePlanter^ j 










